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PREFACE. 



It is generally expected from an Author, on his first 
introduction to the world of literature, more especially 
if that is given in a volume of Poems, to offer his 
readers, in the shape of a Preface, something like a 
justification for giving publicity to his compositions, or 
a declaration of his claims to their attention. Sometimes 
this is done by asserting that the work was written at a 
premature age — was never intended for publication — 
was produced at the earnest solicitation of numerous 
friends; or by stating other excuses equally ancient 
and equally orthodox. The Author of " Rhymes and 
Rhapsodies " cannot conscientiously make use of any 
of those apologies which have been rendered sacred by^ 
long use, nor can he put forward others which would 
appear to him sufficiently satisfactory. He will not 
say that his volume was written in his juvenile years, 
although some portion of it was composed early in life ; 
he dare not say that his Poems were never intended to 
meet the public gaze, 2>ecause his most axndovi^ dk&i\i^ 



I has been to deserve and to obtain its notice ; and he 
cannot say that his book owes its existence to the 
generous importunity of Triendship, because his friends 
have been but few, and those have been too busily 
employed upon more important subjects to trouble 
themselves much about his literary reputation; — but 
all that he can say to his readers as an attempt at a 
justification for obtruding his writings before them, 
I is, that as a few of the Poems have been published 
[ anonymously in some of the popular periodicals, and 
have been most liberally noticed by those representa- 
tives of public opinion, the critics, he imagined that 
le produced a volume, and the compositions were 
found equally deserving, the same generous treatment 
would reward his exertions ; and he has too high an 
I opinion of their justice to suppose, that if their atten- 
t tion should be attracted to his pages, they would expect 
Lfto luid in the first production of a young Author, those 
I signs of perfection which can only exist in the works of 
I more experienced writers. 

Mey ^Olh, 1933. 
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TO LAURA. 

Thou knowest of what melancholy mood 

The world hath made me, yet how oft, at times, 
Have I received most pleasurable food 

In these spontaneous and untutored rhymes ; 

The gladness of all seasons and all climes 
Then fell upon my heart, and made more swift 

The generous current of my dancing blood; 
And thought on high its pinions would uplift, 
And the deep spirit felt a glory and a gift. 

For of a sudden, a warm light hath burst 
Like sunshine through the portals of my soul. 

And those fair buds which gentle Hope hath nurst 
Began their leafy beauties to unroll ; 
Then song sprang forth delighted, to extol 
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VUl DEDICATION. 

All things adorning nature's brow or breast ; 

Blessings were found in things once thought accurst^ 
Heaven smiled beneath her star-enamelled crest, 
And earth laughed lovingly ^m out her vernal vest. 

Of the green land its secrets have I asked. 

While in my mortal brain, immortal thought 
In unextinguishable light hath basked ; 
My spirit would be ignorant of nought: — 
The stars of the mind's firmament I sought, 
I searched into the wonders of the sea, 
, As if the sense could ne'er be overtasked ; 
And piercing the thin clouds with vision free, 
I strived to learn what in their draperies might be. 

I sought them all — and earth, and air, and ocean. 
Were my instructors. In the sunbeams 

The leaf-crowned trees bowed down in deep devotion. 
The azure skies gazed low into the streams. 
Whose banks the lilies hallowed with their dreams; 

The cloud-robed mountains, and the rocks which bore 
The giant struggles of the wave's commotion, 

Have haunted me with their unwritten lore, 

And filled me with a joy I never knew before. 



DEDICATION. UC 

And then unto the human world I turned, — 

And care which grieves, and joy that comforteth. 
And proud desires which in the hreast have burned. 

With all that find their being in man's breath 

To be at last made profitless by death, 
Awakened my young heart to joy or sorrow ; — 

From them all fond humanity I learned. 
Which taught me from the day such hopes to borrow 
As might give promise of a more happy morrow. 

But now I turn to thee, with spirit fresh 

As spring-buds on the bough. Yes I thee I seek ; 

For though I press no more thy trembling flesh, 
I see the rose which blooms upon thy cheek, 
I hear the words thy loving tongue doth speak, 

I feel thy gentle arms around me thrown. 
Encircling my full heart as in a mesh. 

And thy fond looks again have o er me flown, 

And blessed me in a radiant heaven all my own. 

While others seek to glorify the page [power, 

With names high-sounding, marked with wealth and 

I no such flattering honour can engage : 

My little book must stand the shine or shower, 
And struggle on to live its little hour. 

b 
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RHYMES AND RHAPSODIES. 



THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 

The dreams enshrined within our sleepless eyes, — 
The sounds which to our ears a music bring 
When every thing is mute which near us lies, — 

The sights which to our visual senses cling 
Unseen, yet visible, — the thoughts which mingle. 
Like children crowding round the blazing ingle. 

Awakening lovingly sweet memories, 
That have lain dormant as a frozen spring 
Whose waters fail to lave its pebbly shingle, — 

Now fall upon me as a shadow falls 
Upon the surfaces of antique walls, 
Bring^g me forms and figures infinite 
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Of sbape the fairest that neath heaven exists, 
Making the soul, (pure as a oeophite 
With a new creed,) all wonder and delight: 

Visioning;B of beauty — like the mists, 

Which, clearing from the uplands as they fade, 

Leave to the gaze all that the eye enlists 

Of nature's loveliness, in bud and blade. 

In hill and vale, in forest and in glade. 

Of outward things the mind makes inward food; 



It finds, like bees, a honey in the leaves 
Which seem to some to grow and know ni 
Observing retrospectively 'twill gain 

Matter upon which a while to brood, 
Like one left a rich legacy, who grieves 
For his deep loss, and scorns what he 



While in existing things there will remain 
Subjects unnumbered upon which to ponder. 
Reflection cometh with her lengthened train, 

I Whene'er observing with a natural wonder 
, All that around us day by day may pass. 
From far among the atar-paved heavens yonder. 
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THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 3 

To the young buds which blossom in the grass. 
As fair and fragile as enamelled glass : — 
And in futurity its dreams are blest 

With glimpses of those uncreated things 
Which in the womb of time are left at rest, 
Till Life shall perfect their unfledged wings. 

It doth discover in its wandering, 

Thoughts which the busy world hath left unguessed. 

And when kind fancy her assistance brings, 

Song leaps to life, and thought to sense awakes. 
Like streams o*er golden beds meandering. 
On all they meet their riches squandering. 

What is the theme most honoured? — Fame! — which 
Death the beginning of a new existence. [makes 

The next ? — Glory ! — whose restless spirit shakes 

The very world from which it gains subsistence : 
The poet views the former at a distance. 
Ere Time unto his name such honour gives; 

But to the latter I would fain devote 

My humble minstrelsy while such survives, 

For one whose glory Fame hath taken note, 



Within the records of my memory lives. 

A spirit lately came upon the world, 

And like an earthquake its proud empires smote 

With sudden changes — then were monarchs hurled 
From ofT their thrones, that a regeneration 
Might visit all, and Liberty unfurled 

Her honoured banner o'er the Gallic nation ; 
But ere the earth embraced one despot's corse, 
A thousand tyrants learned the same v 
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Crime found no punishment, guilt n 

And murder stood as Freedom's stalking-horse. 

The kings around were restless at a change 

Which boded them no good, — they leagued in arms 
Against a state of things which might derange 
Their governments — and then with loud alarms 

They entered France to place her in subjection j 

Then rose a man — The Max whose name still charms 

The limits of the world with proud affection. 

A rival of the C^sars and the Cids, 
He led the columns of his gallant band 
Victors from Paris to the Pyramids, — 



THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 

Across the giant Alps into the land 

Where woman's eyes look soft 'neath silken lids, — 

Italy received bondage from his hand ; 

Spain haughtily acknowledged him her lord, 
He triumphed over abject Portugal, 
Holland became a vassal to his sword. 

And in a short but prosperous interval. 

He made the humbled powers of Europe bow 

Before his footstool. Then the young general 

Placed a proud crown upon his regal brow, 
Made his companions and his kindred kings. 
And strove continually to overthrow 

All governments not based upon his own. 
But soon he ceased to gain such triumphings. 
And high ambition cringed to meaner things. 

England had in the conflict stood alone, 
Meeting the victor on his vantage ground, 
And drove each weak usurper from his throne. 

We had at last a worthy champion found. 

Eager this favoured despot to subdue ; 

Each field he fought was with new victories crowned 



Napoleon's star faint and stitl fainter grew, 
And was in blood eclipsed at Waterloo. 
Posterity will think the tale a fiction, 

And feel inclined our chronicles to mock. 
Unconscious of what heinous dereliction 
This remnant of the old heroic stock 

Had done to merit that deep malediction 
Which bound our new Prometheus to a rock : 
Yet to such fate was his high soul betrayed. 

But one there was, whenever memory strayed 
Beyond the bound'ries of his sea-girt cell. 
Who brought the fallen chief the proudest joy, 

And on his heart hope's flattering unction laid. 
Dreams of ambition such as none can tell 
Arose whene'er he thought upon his boy — 

That youthful prince — who on bis natal day 
Cannon and trumpet, benison and bell. 
Welcomed to life, with hopes nought could destroy. 

Ah 1 those fair promises found quick decay. 

The Great Napoleon ! — tue Kikg or Rome, — 

One in a rocky island found a grave, 



THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 7 

The other lived and died — without a home ! 
But honour to the brave! — around his clay 
A thousand pseans sings the stormy wave 

Which strives to clasp him in her arms of foam. 

Like a young eagle from the eyrie taken, 

And forced to dwell with vultures, the young king, 

When his immortal parent was forsaken 

By those whom he had fostered 'neath his wing. 

Was by his father's foes a captive led, 

And kept from every thought which should awaken 
A passing memory of the glorious dead ; 
But Nature aided not so mean a thing. 

Although his panting heart could not be fed [ing — 
With those proud hopes for which his soul was yearn- 
Although they quenched the fire within his blood — 

Although the marrow in his bones they dried, — 

Yet had he glimpses of a high discerning — 

Yet through his veins would roll the generous flood — 

Yet were his limbs with vigour well supplied. 
When from kind Nature he received such learning 
As taught him who he was, and from what brood 
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8 THE VOUND NAPOLEON. 

He came. A sword was fretting ou hia thigh : 

He plucked from out its sheath the glittering blade — 

Marengo seemed to start before his eye ; 

The cannon thundered and the eagles played 
Their silken wings where conflict carnage made : 
He shouted " En avant!" with stirring sound ; 

Hien vith the din of groans and clash of steel, 

A crj arose from the vast host around, 

Of " Vive Napoi.eon 1 " — which earth might feel. 

And heaven's broad arches hear ; and then the ground 

Appeared to shake beneath the sudden rush 

Of Frenchmen on their foes ; — they wave ! —they reel ! 

And flying ranks their prostrate comrades crush. 

All disappeared — and nothing bkit the hush 

Of solitude was his, which seemed to share 
The whispered murmurs of his mother's prayer ; 
His bursting shout sank down into a sigh ; 

His father's shade seemed floating on the air ; 
And raising high his outstretched anns, he cried, 
" O! Mos P^re! — Je viENs A toi!" — and died! 



A MONODY ON SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



The mind hath no decease, — 

It fadeth not away like other things : 
Man's dissolution, though it doth release 

His spirit from the clay to which it clings, 
Keeps the bright soul, like an unfading star, 
Among the things which have been, and which are. 

The blossoms fade and blow. 
And in a season blow and fade again. 

What though the blight, the hail, the frost and snow. 
The summer's drought, or winter's frozen rain. 

Use them so roughly that they droop and die ? 

Lo ! the next spring they laugh at the blue sky. 

Just so with human kind : 

Death plucks the goodly blossoms from the ground. 
Yet are they ever blooming in the mind ; 

Lost are they, yet as quickly are they found ; 
They perish — but our memory doth give 
Continual tokens that they speak and live. 

B 
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10 A MOSODY ON SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Thus Death deals with us ail ; 

Great leveller ! high enemy to pride ! 
Who at a word maketh the mighty fall, 

And bids them lay their paltry pomp aside, 
To seek their home beneath the grassy earth, 
With crowds of meaner name and humbler birth. 

The great ones pass away : 
The living lights, which guide us as we go, 

Are darkened at their brightest, and we stray, 
Wandering without their guardianship, although 
The wisdom of the dead is with us still, 
Dwelling amongst us of its own free will. 

How busy Death hath been, 
Riding upon the dark-winged pestilence. 

And blighting life's fair crop when fresh and green, 
To fatten the dull earth with breathless sense. 
While kindred, fathers, mothers and their young. 
Upon one tainted hecatomb were flung ! 

The year hath, like a thief. 

Stolen away our choicest ornaments ; 

Their stay amongst 'us hath been far too brief. 

Yet have we found it marked with great intents — 
They Aoce upon the world with such fair sheen. 
As we in brightest times have seldom seen. 
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When Bentham's spirit fled, 
We lost the wisest lover of his kind ; 

When Mackintosh was gathered to the dead, 
They gained the treasures of a scholar's mind ; 

When CuviER fell, the richest stream ran dry 

Which fed the fountains of philosophy. 

Another's dreams are hushed — 
Once wildly bright with poetry and thought ; 

And the dread scythe the fairest flower hath crushed, 
That e'er from heaven its glowing beauty caught ; 
For poetry and Weimar lost their pride 
When Wisdom's honoured patriarch Goethe died. 

Yet Death hath called for more ! 

Th' insatiate feeder leaves his choicest dish, 
like the luxurious epicures of yore, 

To crown the feast. Unprofitable wish ! 
That sacrificed at once such honoured breath 
As that which Walter Scott resigned to Death. 

The wizard, who hath swayed 

The golden regions of Romance, let fall 
The sceptre which the world so long obeyed, 

And bowed before the Power that ruleth all : 
The mighty mind, to whom all hearts were known, 
Hath lost at last the secrets of his own. 
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Th' enchantment of his wand. 
In all the golden grandeur of its power. 

Still dwells upon us ; but the cunning hand 

That worked such witchery for many an hour. 

The final doom hath fallen on its spells — - 

The darkness of the grave around it dwells. 

No subject hath he marred. 
Though various are the labours he hath done; 

The moralist, philosopher, and bard, 
Historian, novelist, scholar ^ — -all in one ! 

And yet was he, where other men might fall, 
Unreached io some, and excellent in all. 

He read the human heart, 
And then interpreted its wondrous lore ; 

And Life he drew as if it were a chart — 
The Passions were the breakers on its shore ; 
While Love he marked in all its dazzling forms, 
Like a tall lighthouse smiling amid storms. 

All excellence, all good. 
Seemed shrined within the gamers of his brain ; 

Wherein were gathered stores of moral food — 
A harvest cultured for the wide world's gain, 

Which frequently a priceless crop would yield, 

And he the only reaper in the field. 
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And far and wide hath spread 
The gladd'ning knowledge of his magic page ; 

And where those honoured volumes have been read, 
The rich and poor, the simple and the sage, 
In humblest thresholds, and in proudest bowers, 
Have cheated Time of many happy hours. 

He in all hearts must live ; 

And while we fondly consecrate his fame. 
So great the praise unto his works we give. 

So high the honour we would yield his name. 
We question doubtingly the while we read — • 
Has Shakespeare fled from Avon to the Tweed ? 

I speak not of his mind : 

The intellectual beauty of his pen 
Hath he in liberal measure left behind, 

To be the joy of unbegotten men ; 
But tell of that sweet kindness of the breast, 
Which with his sleepless soul hath gone to rest. 

Those gen'rous sympathies. 
That breathe of human love in purest sense, 

Which find a tear for others' miseries, 
And feel a joy in others' excellence — 
These had he, while his own high fame went on, 
And all his precious worth with him is gone. 
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And must it cotne to this ? 

The pregnant mind that fed our famished souls 
Is swallowed in Death's fathomless abyss ; 

While they who scatter up the earth like moles, 
live on unchecked, and idly long remain. 
Though yawning graves may gape for them in vai 

The world must needs be dark. 
So many stara have left our firmament ; 

Yet have they only set : the living spark 
Has faded, but the fire is not yet spent— 

Now, beacon-like, its flashing splendours roll. 
Where lies the haven of th' immortal soul, 

And there to join the throng 
Of earth's divinest, and heaven's choicest few. 

Whose souls, once stirred by melody and song. 
Now breathe to airy harps their lays anew : 
The last of the great dead hath journeyed forth 
From his fond final resting-place — the North, 

And may his spirit wend 
Its buoyant way to Eden's starry throne ; 

For he is worthy to call Shakespeare friend, 
To clasp the hand of Milton in his own. 
And hold companionship with all who claim 
The mind's proud homage — everlasting fame ! 
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MOODS OF THE MIND. 

I WISH I were among those happy isles 

Which lie like flowers upon the heaving ocean. 
Where th' enlivening sun for ever smiles 

On hoary pines in a perpetual motion ; 

Where things abound that give the eye a notion 
Of the unfathomed sea ; with all those things 

Which cause the heart to feel a deep devotion — 
A something stirring there, as if on wings 
Soaring to heaven's gates with wild imaginings. 

There would I build myself a bower — a cave, 

Hewn from the natural rock, should be my home. 
Where the light footsteps of the dancing wave 

Along my mossy floor should sometimes come, 

Leaving a trellice of its vernal scum 
Along its path : — there musing would I sit. 

Far from the busy world's ungentle hum, 
Holding high commune when the mind permit. 
On themes which star-like souls have often thought and 
writ. 

There the flamingo with his scarlet plume 
Should shew his brightness to the golden sun, 
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16 MOODS OF THE MIND. 

And the fond pelican should find full room 
To teach her brood how nature's course is run, 
By that deep instinct which will ever shun 

Danger and death, and hurtful accident. 
Better tlian e'er philosophy has done — 

Better than wisdom in its high intent. 

Though nurtured in the mind's immortal tenement. 

The loving beanty of those things which dwell 
Upon the coral beds of wave-girt shores. 

The vernal sea- weed, and the wreathed shell, 
Which mimics to the ear old Ocean's roars. 
With all those signs of life whose presence pours 

Upon the soul a flood of gentle joy. 

Opens our hearts by many sluicy doors. 

While keeping us from all the world's annoy. 

As free as a young mother o'er her first-born boy. 

If you can love that knowledge which is good. 

Go study nature in her secret nooks, 
Go in the shadow of the leafy wood, 

Peruse the humble wild-flowers of the brooks ; 

This is the learning, these the open books, 
Which I have studied, till 1 felt a sense 

Of glory which was not to be subdued, 
A starry spirit of intelligence 
That came, I scarce knew wherefore, or from whence. 
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And then my soul was fed with high resolves, 

And secret purposes, with meanings hid, 
like an invisible dream the brain involves 

Within its mysteries until *tis bid 

To charm the visionary, and to rid 
Him of the consciousness of earthly bonds : 

The hieroglyphics of the pyramid 
Are like the unborn thought, ere it absconds. 
And finds a sense when touched by wisdom's sybil wands. 

A spirit came upon me, — an intense 

I/mging for something which the heart holds dear ; 
Bringing, as in a vortex, soul and sense, 

Passions whose aims are crossed by hope and fear. 

And dreams of glittering promise less sincere : 
A living essence interfused around, 

Tbat gave unto the eye a vision clear, 
Interpreting all signs as if it found 
The talismanic charm which hidden things expound. 

And then I lifted up my soul on high. 

To muse upon those mighty themes which are 
Too often hidden — as a troubled sky 

%ade8 firom our view each unpolluted star ; 

And saw, with intellectual eye, how far 
Iriiigs which we e'en in dreams have seldom known, 

When veiled in shadows whose disguises bar 
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All insight in their natures, — may be shewn. 
Clothed in an everlasting beauty of their own. 

O ! that I were a mariner, to be 

Breasting the wave within an open boat, 

Among the breakers of some unknown sea. 
Where the dissolving foam does softly float 
Upon wave, rock, and weed, with silvery coat; 

There would 1 converse with the twinkling stars, 
To learn the mystery their ways denote. 

And trace, like ancient sage, their golden cars, 

Which speak, 'tis said, strange tales of famine, plagues, 
and wars, 

Chaldean and Egyptian seer of old 

Read heaven's starry volume as it lay , 

Open before their gaze, and from it told 

Of human nature's progress and decay ; 

Of life when brilliant as the milky way. 
And when dark clouds have gathered far and wide 

O'er the horizon of its natal day. 
Which doomed it to a fate few would abide. 
If they could ever set such changeless doom aside. 

There comes at times an impulse, a desire, 
A thirst for something infinite, existing 
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Deep seated in the mind, which doth aspire 
To an immortal character — enlisting 
All passions and all appetites — subsisting 

On phantasies and fond imaginings, 

And giving utterance to thoughts of fire, 

Whose flashing sense a secret meaning brings, 

Which doth disclose the use of undiscovered things. 

Th' invisible light which seems diffused around 

The fallen leaf, or on the blighted bud. 
The modest flower that blossoms on the ground, 

The silver glory of the rushing flood. 

The hoary monarchs of the leafy wood. 
The steadfast rock, the everlasting hill. 

The voice of birds so deeply understood — 
Touch the prophetic heart as with a thrill 
Of tremulous emotion none have power to still. 

Tis sweet to dwell upon the things we love, 
Which, like the face of some familiar friend. 

Whene'er the souFs intent on thoughts above, 
WiU frequently with gentle influence blend 
Thoughts of the days of olden time, and send 

Fond memories of unforgotten themes. 
Which o'er the mind a harmony extend. 

Sweet as the music of the rushing streams. 

Or some melodious tune imagined in our dreams. 
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I see the nature of all things that live, 

Study their functions and their propertiei 
And know the knowledge they contain can 

An insight into the most hidden mysteries ; 

Opening new seas to our enlightened eyes. 
Whereon strange truths like unknown islands I 

Which raise our individual sympathies. 
And breathe the spirit of humanity. 
To mingle with thy power, divine philosophy ! 

For I have watched with joy the wingkl bee, | 
Winding his horn among the flowery plant*,^ 

Diving in every blossom, with a free 
And joyous utterance of all his wants ; 
And gazed upon the busy bustling ants 

Sporting amid the warm rays of the sun ; 

And found the same desiring impulse panta < 

Within the crawling things we often shun 

As nature gives to man before her work is done. 

The worm, whose shroud may form a bridal vest 
To deck a human form — the fly, whose light 

Glimmers upon the green earth's dewy breast, 

When the world sleeps within the shades of night — 
The birth of sunny days, with wings too bright 

For aught of longer life than such may last,- 
Have all disclosed to my enraptured sight. 
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A wise intelligence^ too deep and vast 

For knowledge merely human e'er to have surpassed. 

There is a splendour in the living flower 

That gems earth's bosom with its golden dies, 
But when a blight its glowing leaves devour, 

Say, does the fading bud whose beauty flies 

In some sweet exhalation to the skies, 
Possess less loveliness in its decay ? — 

Not in the poet's heart, or poet's eyes — 
To him the flower is dearer far, he'll say, 
Than all that proudly blossom in the sunny day. 

I look on nature, not like those who dwell 

Upon her beauties with a painter's eye. 
Who see the splendour of the outward shell. 

And fail to look within, I know not why ; 

The leaves of every blossom, ere it die. 
Will often waken thoughts of holiest power, 

Which call up from their caves the tears that lie 
like drooping bud^ in some deserted bower. 
Pining away for thirst of an expected shower. 

I sit me down to dream of by-gone days, 

Until I fancy that their light remains ; 
Of deathless souls, who penned immortal lays. 

Which bind the human heart with golden chains — 



Him, the Avotiian swan, whose dulcet atraiofl 
Cling to the soul like manna to the tongue. 

And him, to whom be everlasting praise. 
The sightless bard, who Paradise hath sung, 
As if 'twere prophet old whose harp Jehovah strung. 

O ! that I were some godly eremite, 
Far from the world's inhospitable ways 

To read the page which speaks of life and light. 
Whose glory and whose beauty ne'er decays : 
There the tired soul from earth-bound cares might rais* 

To unimaginable bliss its wings. 

For voiceless prayer and speechless thanks is praise, 

Dearest and sweetest far, to Him who flings 

The charm of mutual love on all existing things. 

Convulsions, throes, and agonies, have been 
The portion of this fair and fertile soil ; 

Although the deep-felt magic of the scene 
Seems far too strong for human hate to spoil. 
Mankind with their resistless passions toil 

To make a desert of a paradise, 

Clinging to selfish hopes with serpent coil. 

And crushing all the good which 'neath them lies. 

Though never yet have they received such injuries, 

Tis pity where a spark of love hath stood 
Waiting for breath to fan it into flame, 
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Man's sanguine hate should blot it out with blood ; 
It makes the heart weep bitter tears of shame, 
Polluting the fair streams from whence they came, 

And gives a sense of weariness and pain, 
Which forms, with suffering language cannot name. 

The links of that uninterrupted chain [brain. 

Which binds the throbbing brow, and presses on the 

Oh ! dark and fearful are the ways of men, 

A sunless chaos, desolate and black ; 
Their home is in the fell hyena's den. 

Their path the impress of the serpent's track, 

T5ieir speech of war and blood — the sword and rack, 
The arguments they use without remorse. 

Upon their fellow-men — miscalled (alack !) 
Justice. It could not have been titled worse : 
This attribute divine they make a human curse! 

There came upon the world a Godlike man, 

A man of truth and unpolluted life, 
Who spoke of love and peace, till some began 

To turn away from sin, and hate, and strife, 

And cast aside the gore-bespotted knife ; 
But many thirsted for his blood — the shame 

Of seeing other natures far less rife 
With passions than their own, upon them came, 
like sparks the smallest breeze will fan up into flame. 
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And He who came to save they doomed to death ; 

The light which sparkled to illuminate 
Was then eclipsed by sin's pestiferous breath ; 

He who taught love to those whose creed was hate. 

The Sinless One who came to move the weight 
Of guilt and shame from off the human soul, 

Was tortured with a malefactor's fate, 
Till his pure spirit fled unto its goal. 
To mount the throneroundwhich the viewless planets roll. 

The universal spirit which surrounds 

All things with love of its own form and kind, 
Is in the splendour whose effulgence crowns 

The brow where dwells the philanthropic mind, 

That risks its own tranquillity to find 
The world return it with ingratitude. 

Then let the poet's praise for ever bind, 
As with a fadeless wreath, the great and good. 
Whose gentle souls could taste no sweeter moral food. 

Turn firom tlie shadows of such gloomy thought, 

For there are stars in heaven when earth is dark ; 
Turn from the strife which godless minds have brought, 

To scenes of love, which angel natures mark 

Worthy of God'a divinest patriarch; — 
Turn from the cloud to sunshine — turn from halls 

Where murder waileth like an hungry shark, 
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To poverty released from prison walls, 

And all those holy deeds which Howard's name recalls. 

Bat many are there of the good and just, 

Whose &me is founded on as proud a rock ; 
And though their flesh has crumbled into dust, 

Their memories will long survive the shock. 

Since Russell bared his neck upon the block. 
Since Cook was buffeted by angry winds, 

Since Jenner triumphed o'er the fatal pock, 
Good men and true have lived of different kinds, — 
Earth haB owned gentle hearts, and Heaven noble minds. 

The mind doth, like the moon, its phases shift, 

Changing as each new phantasy is bom, 
And chasing them as boys of footing swift 

Pursue bright insects on a summer's morn ; 

Another comes — straightway the last they scorn, 
As nearer they approach their new Apollo, 

And spite of hedge and ditch, and prickly thorn, 
With desperate haste again the chase they follow. 
Through wood and wold, and over hill and heath and 
hollow. 

I feel around me something sweet and bright. 

Some interfusing spirit, which hath shed 
A glory, and a gladness, and a light, 

c 
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On all things where the rays of life are spread ; 

The halo round a dying Saviour's head. 
Though glowing from a Raffaelle'a skilful hand, 

Has less of that deep loveliness which fed 
My heart, and which my restless soul hath fanned, 
Like a continual breeze upon a dying hrand. 



Now have the fond humanities of life 

Their friendly influence — now sense and sight 
Shut out all visions born of human strife, 

And nought remains but what is rich and bright ; 

Unkindness hath no power, and scorn and slight 
Upon my memory have left no trace : 

For Love — that pure, that perfect chrysolite — 
Within my soul hath found its dwelling-place. 
And flings o'er all around a reflex of its grace. 

And in this tranquil spirit let me rest ; — 

Why should 1 troubled be at others' ills ? 
Keep still the cloudless brow, and guileless breast, — 

Smile on — be happy as the mountain rills. 
Which care not though the mists are on the hills, — 
Dream, dance, and sing, and let the heart be clad 

With such sweet gladness as my nature wills ; 
For though the world hath things which make us sad, 
Much can we always find to keep us wondrous glad. 
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A HYMN TO SHAKESPEARE. 



Glort, and Power, and Beauty, and a sense 

Of passionate thought, and intellectual might, 
With visitings of high intelligence. 

In words of light, — 
" Dear child of memory, great heir of fame ! " 

Are mingled in thy name. 

But thou hast all things — all things, high and great, 

Have had their being in thy lofty brow ; 
For wisdom dwelt in all thou did'st create. 

And dwelleth now, 
And there shall rest while life's deep tide may flow 

For human weal or woe. 

Fame, with a mad and clamorous revelry, 

Doth trumpet forth her Ceesars and her Czars, 
Who leave memorials of their potency 

In gyves and scars ; 
And do such deeds upon the field and flood, 

As call forth tears and blood. 



i 
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What are the world's proud conquerors to thee ? 

Thy triumphs had a far more noble aim ; 
Thou did'st not hurry o'er the land or sea 

With fire and flame ; 
Thou did'st not blush the earth with crimson strife— 
But called new forms to life. 



And what to thee are princely potentates — 

Death-dealing despots— chiefs when chiefs combine? 
The greatest kingdoms, the most powerful states, 

Are weak to thine : 
Thou nilest realms no barrier yet confined — 
The boundless worlds of mind 1 

Glory, and Power, and Beauty! — ye that claim 

An everlasting joy — a birth divine. 
Heaven's jewelled sky doth canopy thy fame ; 

The sacred shrine 
Of woman's futhful heart in love or wrong, 
Bears witness to thy song. 



A splendour dwelleth round fair Avon's stream, 

And o'er old Stratford's antiquated towers. 
And flashes of a golden radiance gleam 

Around her flowers ; 
For fondly smiles the sun upon the earth 

Of Siiakesfeare's glorious birth. 
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From what rich source did'st thou the gift receive 
Of such sweet knowledge, such entrancing art ? 
Joys that delight, and sorrows that will grieve, 

The human heart ; 
With godlike energies and guilty fears, 

And thoughts whose home is tears. 

None went before thee who possessed thy skill 

To give our fleeting lives such gladdening gain, 
Or with such tearful influence could thrill 

The heart and brain ; 
For none had been so deeply versed before 

In Nature's wondrous lore. 
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Tis sung of in some ancient poet's dreams, 

The gods have frequent left their starry home. 
Among Arcadian groves and tuneful streams 

Awhile to roam ; [sun, 

Where bright-eyed nym|^, who shunned the scorching 

Might oft be wooed and won. 

How know we not, by Avon's waters bright, 

Thy mother, full of woman's dazzling charms. 
Once held the god of melody and light. 

Within her arms, 
And thou inherited the sacred fire 

Of thine immortal sire ? 
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And there were forms of angel loveliness. 

Who left the mansions of eternal rest, 

With love the daughters of mankind to bles 

And to be blest ; 
Doubtless from such came the divinity, 

Which marks thy minstrelsy. 

Glory, and Power, and Beauty ! — Now ye dwell 

Round fonns and features beautifully fair. 
That rise before me, stirred by some deep spell, 

In visions rare ! 
Behold th' immortal creatures of the brain — 
A visionary train ! 

With jealous look the noble Moor appears, 

Wronging, with cruel doubts, one fond and true 
The fair Venetian, pure as heaven's own tears — 

The radiant dew ; 
Then doth approach the foul-mouthed knave, whose hate 
This mischief did create. 

1 see an arm4d ghost glide past — again 

The kingly shadow rises and is gone ; 

Anon the young and melancholy Dane 

Cornea musing on ; 
Then doth a love -lost maid, with gentle look. 
Bring blossoms from the brook. 
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See how th* inexorable Jew 

Glares on the victim fastened in his mesh, 
And with a fiend's voice demands anew 

His pound of flesh ; 
Yearning, with feverish hate, to go beyond 

The purport of his bond. 

More dreadful grows the scene — wild, dark, and drear. 

Is all I see, save where, 'mid magic flames. 
Around a boiling cauldron grouped, appear 

Three ancient dames ; 
And doing with such rites as hell might claim - 
. A deed without a name ! 

They're gone ! — A queenlike form with restless eyes, 

Who moves and speaks as if she knew it not. 
Doth rub her busy fingers as she cries — 

" Out, damned spot ! " 
And looks as if she saw the murderer's brand 

Upon her pallid hand. 

Fair is the earth with flowers — bright clouds above 

Shed on the fragrant air their mellow light ; 
And forms are floating there with looks of love, 

And wings as bright ; 
While fairy footsteps tread the magic ring, 

Where pansies love to spring. 
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Then on my vision comes a noble youth. 

Breathing with burning words the frequent sigh ; 
The while a gentle girl, as pure as truth, 
la standing by ; 
And love conies murmuring from the lips of each, 
In fond and fervent speech. 

And when tLeir shadows had gone past, I saw 
The aged king, grey-headed, in the storm. 
The royal tyrant braving right and law, 
The noble form 
or Rome's great chief, when Death his spirit stole. 
Breathe out his mighty soul. 

And after them a merry troop went by. 

Joining b laughing chorus, led by one 
Who had a radiant world within his eye, 

That flashed with fun ; 
A huge fat rogue, whose mirth had known no rest. 
Whose life seemed — but a jest. 



Then, last of all, came forms divinely bright. 

In beauty shaped — in female grace arrayed. 
And breathing words of poetry and light 

Which ne'er can fade ; 
! thoughts, deep ecstasies that lie 
Within us till we die. 
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Glory, and Power, and Beauty ! — shrine of all 

Which in th' immortal soul may ever reign, 
Undying powers, fond hopes that hold in thrall 

The heart and brain ; 
Whose purposes have glorified mankind 

With all the sway of mind : 

Ye fondly have I worshipped, for ye brought 

My spirit nearer to the bard and sage, 
While drinking draughts of poetry and thought 

From thy bright page ; 
I lingered Oh thy words as if a spell 

Had made me love them well. 

With thee to silent haunts would I depart. 

Conning, enamoured, o'er thy glorious themes, 
And stirring all the depths of my young heart 

With charmed dreams 
Of high and heavenly things, whose shadowy throng 

I chronicled in song. 

frith thee awoke an undefined sense 
Of longings strong, and infinite, and deep ; 
lothing my thoughts with tuneful eloquence, 

And in my sleep 
aonting my sleepless soul with wondrous change 
Of visions wild and strange. 
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Then in the shadow of the leafy woods, 

I held communion with their mystic powers. 
And heard the music of the restless floods 

For hours and hours ; 
Till I knew all the loving things that lie 

In forest, field, and sky. 

Dear Shakespeare ! while I linger on thy name, 

With a delighted and unbounded love. 
If from the radiant threshold of thy fame. 

Far, far above 
All mortal ken, thou bendest down thy gaze 

On our poor human ways — 

Open for me those everlasting springs 

Which in the poet's soul seek their behest ; 
Beneath the shadow of thy mighty wings, 

O ! let me rest ; 
That in men's eyes this humble song might be 

Worthy of praising thee. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 
WRITTEN IN DESPONDENCY. 

Like unto a breeze that playeth 
Wildly 'mid the golden grain, 
Now Imagination strayeth 

O'er the teeming brain ; 
Calling up such bright illusions 
As a poet's first effusions 

Scarcely can have told : 
Save when bom from some collision 
With a maiden's melting vision, 

Raining showers of gold. 

Serpents round the trees are twining, 

Eagles gaze upon the sun ; 
On the stream his rays are shining 

Fondly, like a nun. 
When her looks to love are given, 
And the cold deceit is riven 

Prom her gentle beams ; 
Looks that fill my waking hours. 
And have flung such fruits and flowers 
O'er my early dreams. 
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In the sod the blossom pineth. 

Waiting for the fragrant dew ; 
On die wood the sunbeam shineth, 

Piercing; through and tbroug-h. 
There are tones of music coming. 
While the busy bees are humming 

On the cowslip's breast ; 
Down the bank the stream is gushing. 
And the wild-rose leaves are blushing. 

Near the linnet's nest. 

Buds are on the branches springing, 

Still as green and fresh to see ; 
While the birds their songs are singing. 

From each bush and tree ; 
Winds the leafy boughs are bending. 
Clouds their freshening rains are sending, 

Swift as hares in March ; 
Suddenly, like thoughts in childhood. 
O'er the valley and the wildwood. 
Gleams the rainbow's arch. 

All the radiant colours mingle, 

And so lovingly they mix, 
As if nothing could be single 

Heaven had power to fix. 
Blushes there the proud vermilHon, 
Tint that suits a king's pavilion. 
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Or a chieftain's car ; 
While the purple and the yellow 
Gleam (with hues as rich and mellow) 

Brightly as a star. 

What has this dull world been doing 

Ever since mankind were bom ? 
Eyil, shame, and guilt pursuing. 

From the earliest mom. 
No one pleasing — none delighting. 
Ever quarreling and fighting — 

Trying to be great ; 
With a most un-Christian slaughter. 
Spilling human blood like water, 

Urged by jealous hate. 

Theire are springs for ever flowing, 

(Nature's draughts are fresh and sweet,) 
On the trees the fruits are growing. 

Why not drink and eat ? 
Why ? — because man lives by toiling. 
Ere he perfects, ends by spoiling — 

All things good destroys ; 
While he quarrels with another, 
He must rob his weaker brother 

Of his share of joys. 
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From beneath the restless ocean 
Divers bring the shining pearl, 
Which may bribe a priest's devotion 

For a tyrant earl ; 
Jewel-hunters seek in peril 
Diamond, amethyst, and beryl — 

All things bright and rare ; 
That some high-born maid might clasp her 
Taper waist with studs of jasper. 

Or begem her hair. 

Then the earth is pierced and riven, 

Far below the harmless soil, 
That the wealth its ores have given, 

Man might call his spoil. 
While these precious things purloining. 
Moulding some, and others coining, 

For all evil ends ; 
Vice will live in costly raiment — 
Justice may be bought for payment — 
Virtue has no friends. 

In this world are many cravens. 
Though upon the field or flood 
They may be as bold as ravens 
Scenting human blood ; 
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Yet whene'er Death's barbed arrow 
Leaves its poison in their marrow. 

They will plunge and start, 
Like the child whose mother found it 
With a serpent twined around it, 

Clutching at its heart. 

I am ever with the million 

Thoughtless, yet among the few 
Seem as if in Heaven's pavilion 

I had much to do ; 
For my soul is ever soaring 
O'er the sky's enamelled flooring, 

Where God*s torches bum ; 
Urging on its daring pinions, 
Into those unknown dominions, 

From whence none return. 

Though I've lived for many seasons — 
Dark and dull ones too were they — 
Glad am I, for many reasons, 

They have passed away : 
Little of the world's enjoyment 
Brought my idle hours employment, 

Worth have I found scarce ; 
Love hath seemed to me a bubble, 
Life appeared a field of stubble. 

Friendship but a farce. 
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Yet as always I've been living 

Let me for awhile remain ; 
To the poor some comfort giving, 

To the rich some gain. 
Would of wealth that I had plenty. 
For some poorer ten or twenty ; 

Ah! 'tis not at hand : — 
All ray riches have been mental. 
Books must be my only rental — 

Knowledge is my land. 

Some there are who find no pleasure 

In the joy the minstrel gives, 
Labouring still for others' leisure 

Though the poet lives : 
Dreamless souls must they inherit, 
Stone-blind to another's merit. 

Who at such have laughed : — 
All that 1 have worth possessing 
Dwells upon me, like a blessing. 

In the poet-craft. 

In the forest Is a fountain, 

Long hath it been running on ; 
'Neath the sky there is a mountain, 
Would tliat it were gone '. 
I Briers mingle with the flowers, 
■Trembling rocks o'erhang the bowers. 
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Pleasure comes with strife ; 
Beauty beckons to the stranger, 
Till she leads his soul to danger :— 

This is Human Life ! 

Mid the trees the zephyr bloweth, 

Whether shines the sun or moon, 
Sounds which every wanderer knoweth 

For a gentle tune : 
It may be that many dally 
In that tree-embowered valley, 

Listening all day long ; 
Where among the fragrant roses, 
Each one with his mate reposes, 

Breathing love and song. 

Ever by those running waters, 

Which appear so clear and deep, 
All earth's loving sons and daughters 

There may dwell and sleep ; 
But whene'er the fiend Ambition 
Urge them on with quick transition, 

Higher aims to try, 
See them with their spirits failing. 
Now beneath the dangers quailing — 

Halt, despair, and die ! 

D 
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Streams which through those trees are running, 

With your gentle shining feet, 
Would I ever had been shunning 

Draughts which seemed sa sweet ; 
As along the wood I hasted, 
Tired, your tempting waves I tasted, 

Stooping o'er the brink : 
Oh ! that I had ne'er consented, — '- 
For so deeply Tve repented 

Of that bitter drink ! 

Why should that fair stream meander, 
And such foul deceit should prove ? 
Let not any near it wander,— 
Drink not — it is Lovt ! 
Swiftly flows that restless river. 
Like an arrow from a quiver. 

As its waters roll ; 
Some who drain the sparkling chalice, , 
Find their love is turned to malice, 

Poisoning the soul. 

Though the yam of life seems tangled. 

Often is it richly spun ; 
Sometimes, too, with jewels spangled. 
Brighter than the sun. 
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Yet, from shapes so gaily vested, 
As I felt not interested, 

I have kept aloof; 
For I knew from the beginning, 
My life, which the Fates were spinning, 

Was of humbler woof. 

Others tell us how much better 
Human life to them may be ; 
I describe it to the letter, 
As it seems to me : 
They of flowers may talk sincerely, 
I have worshipped too as dearly 

All that life adorns ; 
Yet the roses they might lie on, 
Fading, leave me nought to die on, 

But a bed of thorns ! 

Still, within the deepest sadness 
There may be a world of joy ; 
For my soul hath dreams of gladness 

Nothing can destroy. 
Song can always make me borrow 
Sweet enjoyments from my sorrow. 

Pleasure from my pain ; 
And from all my cares and crosses. 
Disappointments, griefs, and losses, 
Something- good can gain. 
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NATURE'S MELODIES. 



All things in nature have a voice^ 

Some gentle, others strong ; 
Yet each can make the heart rejoice 

With its own simple song. 

There's music in the rushing flood, 

And in the wimpling rill ; 
And tones are whispered from the wood, 

And echoed from the hill. 

There's melody upon the breeze, 

At even and at mom ; 
And tunes among the flowers and trees, 

And o'er the waving com. 

The cuckoo's voice is in the oak. 
When Spring is coming round ; 

The owlet's call, the bull-frog's croak. 
Hath no unpleasant sound. 
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The grasshopper doth chirp away 

With all her little might ; 
The bee doth blow his horn all day, 

The cricket all the night. 

The skylark singeth to his mate, 

Between the earth and sky ; 
The robin on the garden-gate 

Makes humble harmony. 

The rook along the corn-field flits 

With chorus loud and deep ; 
The blackbird on the hawthorn sits, 

And sings himself to sleep. 

The sparrow from the house-top calls 

Before the fruit is ripe ; 
The tom-tit nestles in the walls, 

And tunes his merry pipe. 

The water-wagtail skims the floods, 

And hath his music too. 
The stock-dove in the forest broods 

With sweet and mellow coo. 
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The heifer and the lordly bull, 
The lamb within the fold, 

Have in their voices rich and full 
A charm for young and old. 

And when the day is growing pale. 
And all have ceased their tune. 

For hours the gentle nightingale 
Doth serenade the moon. 

Although the music may be good 
Man's instruments will yield, 

WeVe operas in every wood. 
And concerts in each field. 

But art, though skilful, must give way 

In human melodies. 
When nature's perfect hand shall play 

God's glorious symphonies. 
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THE HIRLAS HORN. 

FiUuptheHlrlas!— fiU, 

And fill up to the brim ; 
For while the dews fall on the hill, 

And stars become less dim, — 
We'll drink to those who fought 

The battle of the brave ; 
We'll drink to those who nobly bought 

Their freedom with a grave. 

Here's to the men of might, 

The boast of diivalry, 
Whose swords were foremost in the fight 

That warred for liberty ! 
Here's to the glorious dead, 

The perishless in fame. 
Whose blood for Wales was freely shed, 

To keep her hills from shame ! 

Here's to the bards of old, 

The eloquent in song. 
Whose harp-strings made the warrior bold, 

And made the feeble strong — 
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The glory and the pride 
Of field or festal board — 

Men who would fling the harp aside^ 
To battle with the sword ! 

Land of the bright and wild, 

In stream, and hill, and plain, 
Thou that wert ever undefiled 

By slavery's galling chain — 
Land of the brave and free. 

The beautiful and fair, 
ril fill the Hirlas up to thee 

While wine can sparkle there ! 

And deep must be the scorn 

Which all must feel for him 
Who fails to fill the Hirlas Horn, 

And fill it to the brim ! 
And while within his hand 

The sparkling mead shall lie, 
Who vows not for his lord and land 

To conquer or to die ! 
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THOUGHTS ON THE SEA. 



The joy of song, which hath such deep control, 

Now on my mind a shadowy world hath brought, 
Stirring the hidden depths of heart and soul 

With glorious thought ; 
For it brings with it images of thee, 
Immeasurable Sea ! 

The mind in its immensity expands 

To take within its range so vast a theme. 
And clothes the thoughts with hues of other lands, 

As in a dream ; 
Giving to words a light, a power, a sense, 
Of passionate influence. 

Shadows that dwell within the unfathomed deep ! 

Spirits that ride upon its angry wave ! 
Te fearful shapes and dreadful things that creep 

In rock and cave ! 
Why should the secrets of your home be known 
Unto the dead alone ? 
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s not oft the wondering st 
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The witching song of mermaids in their cav 
And in the storm, maiiy an awful word 

Borne o'er the waves 
Have not the uninhabited rocks given birth 
To sounds unknown on eartli ? 



Has not the shipwrecked sailor often seen 

Sights which have curdled his impetuous blood, 
Whene'er the wings of the strong wind have been 

Upon the flood ? 
Does not the drowning mariner behold 

What tongue hath never told ? I 

Have not the pearl-fishers discerned the forms j 

Which people thy blue depths, the fearful things 
That bear the spirit of a thousand storms 

Upon their wings — 
Shapes unimaginable, with looks that tell . 

Of horror and of hell ? | 



Have not the awful women of the Isles 

Held dread communion with thy viewless powers, 
And promised, by the aid of spells and wiles, 

Fair winds and showers ? 
Then give the secrets of the dead to me, 
Impenethable Sea ! 



M 
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Tis fobled in a verse of Grecian tongue, 

Oceanus thy waters ruled of old. 
From whom the Oceanides were sprung ; 

Who, we are told, 
Gaye the unsandalled foot and naked limb 
Free to the water's brim. 

And from the silvery foam which on thee lay, 

like the chaste purity of falling snows. 
Dimming the glory of the god of day. 

Love's queen arose. 
With that immortal beauty which should bind 
The hearts of all mankind. 

But thou hast rolled from chaos, ere the Word, 

The mighty Word ! through realms of ether came : 
When the vast depths of thy dark waters heard 

Jehovah's name, 
Creation started into life, and earth 
Rose proudly into birth. 

Thou hast thy mountain-waves resistless hurled 

O'er the devoted ones of every land. 
Taking within thy breast a sinful world. 

At His command ; 
And human littleness and human pride 
Thou wert condemned to hide. 



O ! thou art lovely, when tie g;oldeti smiles ' 

Of the warm suabeams on thy surface rest, i 

Giving to life and light a thousand islet 

Which gem thy breast ; 
And send delicious odours in the breeze, 
From groves of spicy trees. 

But thou art glorious when the tempest howls, 

Like a roused tigress spring^ing; to the fight ; 

And the black sky grows blacker as it scowls 

Upon the night ; 
When thunder roars, and the red lightning leapq 
Over thy foaming deeps. ^ 

Changes have fallen on the earth, but thou i 
Hast been the same from the first age of men; 
The same eternal glory decks thy brow 
As it did then ; 
Though storms rush over thee, thou flowest a 
As calmly when they're gone. 

Thou takest from the continents, to add 

To wave-girt islands an extended space ; 
And by degrees bare rocks with earth are claiCl 
For a new race ; 
rilumbus sees with wondering eye 
V worlds before him lie. 
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Thou hast been chosen for a prince's bride ; 
Yearly^ Venetian doges, wise and brave, 
The jewelled ring, with kingly pomp and pride, 

Cast in thy wave. 
Ah ! 'tis a glorious thing to wed with thee, 
O Thou Unchanging Sea ! 

Mighty have been the armaments that swept 

Thy waters for dominion of its waves. 
Since that day when with thee great Pharaoh slept 

With all his slaves ; 
Since the innumerable Persian host. 
And the Armada's boast. 

How was their glory clouded with thy frown ! 

How before thee their boasted strength grew weak ! 
How did the proud " Invincible" bow down 

When thou didst speak ! 
And then the warring myriads on thy breast 
Were hushed in sleepless rest ! 

Man talks of thy obedience to his sway, — 

0, let the vain and babbling thing talk on ; 
Who ever bore his sceptre for a day. 

But it was gone ? 
For who can put a bridle upon thee. 
Ungovernable Sea ! 
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What were to thee the Persian's stripes and ch^tu? 

What was to thee the Roman's idle boast ? 
What was to thee the taunt of the proud Danes 

Upon thy coast? 
On didat thou ghde, in calm contempt of blows 
And threats of such vain foes. 



For thou haat armies stroDger than of old 

The Macedonian to Hydaspea led, 
Formed of the great, the noble, and the bold. 

Who've fought and bled : 
What are the nations of the world to thee, 
Unconqitebable Sea ! 



iledr 
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O, might I but possess the precious store 

Which thou haat gathered to tliy hoards of old, 
Composed of riches brought from every shore — 

Silver, and gold. 
And gems, from Heathen, Christian, Jew. and Moor,— 
Then no man should be poor ! 

For thou haat jewels of uncounted price. 

Gathered from older worlds as rich as ours. 
When, numerous ages since, the glittering vice 
Had all its powers ; 
■d man allowed his heart to be a clod, 
That gold might be his god. 
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The mighty Babylon her tribute sent. 

And princely Tyre, and gorgeous Sidon too ; 
From wondrous Thebes the fated vessels went 

To pay their due : 
And gold of Ophir, cunning hands had wrought, 
The ships of Tarshish brought. 

But thy exchequer flourishes as high 

Almost as once it did ; within thy deeps 
The El Dorado stores neglected lie 

In mountain heaps ; 
And India has poured forth her millions there 
Of treasures rich and rare. 

And wave-girt Venice, throned upon the sea, 

Whose merchants have been conquerors and kings, 
With Genoa the superb, poured fast and free 

Their precious things, 
And costly fabrics wove of silken twine, 
As offerings on thy shrine. 

yet thou'rt a miser with thy riches, — still 

Adding fresh treasure to thy hidden store ; 
Phough frequent argosies thy caverns fill. 

Thou seekest more ; 
longering for wealth, of little use to thee, 
Iksatiable Sea ! 



Oft when a boy upon thy breast I lay. 

Changing my mauy motions with ray whims, 
To let the light of the warm sunbeams play 

Upon my limbs ; 
Or dashing through the waves with glee as wild 
As an unconscious child. 

And I have strayed thy yellow sands along, 
'Mid scenes most stirring to poetic minds, 
To hear the hollow sea-shell's mimic song 

Of waves and win<k ; 
And garnering up a store of fond delights 
From many pleading sights. 

Alone I've stood beside thy sounding shore, 
Listenmg to the wild mnsic of thy voice. 
And while the moaning winds would sigh and roar, 

I would rejoice ; 
1 loved to be familiar with each sound 
Which echoed fer around. 

But soon I had a boat with swelling sail. 

And many a day reposed beneath the sky. 
Courting the breeze until it proved a gale, 

And waves were liigh ; 
And when the stonn was raging in its he^ht, 
I felt a deep delight. 
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My joy was in the long-continued roll 

Of the fierce thunder, when it bellowing came ; 
But there seemed deeper glory for my soul 

In the red flame, — 
To watch the dazzling flashes that were sent 
To light me as I went. 

IVe heard the sea-gull screaming o'er my head, 

IVe seen the stormy petrel on my track ; 
But none had power to stop me where I led, 

Or keep me back ; 
And I maintained companionship with thee, 
Unfathomable Sea ! 

Df those who held dominion on thy waves, 

Who is there that has swayed it long or well ? 
rhou dost not truckle to the power of slaves; 

But, let me tell, 
ris to the free, and to the free alone. 
Whose power thy waters own. 

"he island-bom have swept thy billow since 
The sea-kings bore their proud dominion there, 
liough Europe leagued, and oft some powerful prince 

The fight would dare ; 
'olland, and Spain, and France, have many a day 
Felt a superior sway. 

E 
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They were aa chaif before tJie rushing wind, 

As dead leaves scattered by an autumn ahowet ■. 
They thronged in arms, were conquered, and resigned 

Their useless power. 
What flag waved triumph o'er thy foaming brine ? ^ 

My island-home, 'twas thine ! J 

And now shall we our former fame forget. 
And let our barks rot idle on the wave ? 
■ No ! do we not possess a sea-king yet. 

As good and brave 
As ever free-bom men were proud to own 
Upon an ocean-throne? 



Deeds might be done worthy our glorious isle 

Arise, ye relicts of the mighty dead ! 
The feme of Trafalgar and of the Nile 

Is not yet fled ; 
A shame upon our bravery remains 
While Poland is In chains. 

Send o'er the wave the British flag unfurled. 

Where Nelson, Drake, and Hood, the way have shewn; J 
Then freedom o'er the nations of the world 

Shall raise her throne; 
And let her away remain unchanged like thee, 
Titou EvETiLASTiKO Sea ! 
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THE REVOLT OF WALES UNDER OWAIN GLYNDWR. 

A PRIZE POEM. 

It is an ancient saying, known too long, 

Which frequent evidence has proved too true. 
The weak are ever governed by the strong. 

As are the few 
Under the firm control of those who use 
A power they oft abuse. 

But when the stronger triumph o'er the weak. 

And work their measures with an iron sway — 
Bruising the spirit more than tongue can speak, 

Or words can say ; 
Then 'tis but just for the oppressed to fight 
Against a tyrant's right. 

Wales ! thou hast had much glory on thee showered, 

From many a well-fought field and foray nide ; 
Often triumphant, sometimes overpowered, 

But ne'er subdued. 
Roman and Dane, Saxon and Norman, felt 
The might which in thee dwelt. 
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But by internal discord, and the shame 

Of many treasons, and of traitors base, 
There passed away a glory from thy name. 

And from thy race ; 
And thy dear hills became a subject dower 
Unto a mightier power. 

Soon was submission followed by a sway. 

Stem and tyrannic, o'er thy fallen land. 
And all its loveliness became a prey 

To the strong hand ; 
The wonn will turn when trod on ; — shall the brave 
Live on to be a slave ? 

There came a voice, boTne by the rushing wind, 

That swept tlie hill-tops to their base, and where 
The valley in ita own sweet peace reclined, 

It tarried there ; ^^^H 

Stirring the hearts of men to deeds of strife, ^^^H 

For liberty and life. ^^^| 



In the deep shadow of the heavens, afar 

In the dear light of the blue skies, there came 
The dazzling radiance of a flaming star 

To mark the fame 
Of one who led to glory and command 
The bravest of the land- 
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Hark ! how the hills re-echo to the sound 

Of that soul-stirring name the glens have heard ; 
There is a gathering in the vales around, 

And at the word, 
The towns pour forth their arm^d ones to fight 
For OwAiN Glyndwr's right. 

The bards are in the ranks, again to wake 

Their silenced harps to the full joy of song ; 
Rousing the souls of those around, to make 

Their cause so strong. 
That all the energies which man can show. 
May speed the destined blow. 

They tell the triumphs which their fathers won — 

Triumphs which are their glory and their boast ; 
They tell the deeds that free-born arms have done, 

Against a host ; 
And the delight shewn by the listening crowd, 
Are plaudits wild and loud. 

They made the bardic harp proclaim the wrong 

Cambria had suffered for so many years ; 
How their domestic hearths had been so long 

Wet with their tears ; 
Then rose the withering curse which maiked t\v^ '^ev^oX. 
Of their /ong-cherished hate. 
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But when a louder and more pleasing lay ] 

Gave forth ihe praises of their Glynuwr's name. 
And prophesied his arm should cleave a way 

To honour and to fame ; 
High was the clash of arms, and shouts to go 
Against the coming foe. 

On came the tyrant, conscious of his strength, 

Eager his rage upon the foe to wreak ; 
With fire and sword he passed, yet found at length 

His power too weak. 
Back rolled the tide of war — the invaders flee — 
My country, thou art free ! 

Soon fell the strongholds of the tyrant's power. 

And they were levelled with the dust — for those 
Were but to mark the dawning of the hour 

When freedom rose ; 
When bonds and chains were shivered from their hold 
Upon the free and bold. 

Back rushed the despot to restore again. 

With a resistless force, the sway he'd lost ; 
He ravaged as he went, but found how vain 

Was all his cost ; 
For the unconquered swept upon his track. 
As he was hurrying back. 
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They led him to their fastnesses, beneath 

Eryri's* cloud-capt summit, high and bare ; 
And many a Saxon slept upon the heath, 

Who woke not there : 
For they were fallen beneath the o'erwhelming crush 
Of their -resistless rush. 

Again, and yet again he took the field, 

Like a roused lion issuing from his lair ; 
But still he found a foe that would not yield 

His might to dare ; 
And, harassed and defied, returned once more 
As bootless as before. 

Raise high the everlasting joy of song, 

Sound the loud praises of the brave in fight ; 
For here the battle was not for the strong. 

But for the right ! 
It soothes to know that final triumph must 
Be always for the just. 

Cambria! — my mountain-home — my father-land ! — 

Free in thy rocky glens the wild deer dwells, 
And the young eagle's wings the breeze has fanned 

Which cools thy dells ; 

* Snowdon. 
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Home of the unforgotten ! — would were mine 
The fame of thee and thine ! 

For I have dared to wake the swelling song, 
Such as the mighty ones of old have done, 
To tell the glory that to thine belong, 

The fame they won ; — 
Yet, O ! I would the humble lay might be 
Worthier thy brave and thee ! 
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A SHADOW dwells upon my spirit — wild, 

And deep, and gloomy, is the shade it flings 
Over the waters pure and undefiled — 

The deep and secret springs 
From whence the gushing tear will quickly rise 

Into the humid eyes. 

My soul is weary of the world, and strives 

To shake off the dull clay which still adheres 
To its light pinions — clinging to our lives 

With the full weight of tears ; 
And leaving the young heart as dark and lone 

As monumental stone. 

Harp ! thou hast been to me a treasured friend. 

And I have learnt much knowledge of thy worth 
Canst thou not now some consolation send 

To bind me to this earth ? 
For I am weary of the vice and crimes 

Of these degenerate times. 
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Come, let me press my fingers on thy strings, 

And raise the memory of the olden time ; 
Come, bringing throngs of wild imaginings 

In sweet harmonious rhyme ; 
With snatches of those everlasting lays, 

That tell of brighter days. 

Cambria ! my harp has many a lay for thee ; 

Many a wild sweet chord its strings have given, 
That stirred the feelings of humanity 

To rise in songs to heaven ; 
Remembrances which throng upon the mind 

Of thee and of thy kind. 

Thou wert among the glorious ones of old. 

And thou art still the beautiful and bright ; 
Thine were among the fearless and the bold — 

The foremost in the fight. 
Many a time the Roman legions fled 

Before thy brave — and dead. 

Thine were the bards of high and tuneful song. 

The palm-crowned sacred ones, whose voices gave 
Strength to the meeting of the battle throng, . 

And glory to the brave : 
Thine was the Druid eld, whose name still thrills 

The hearts of thy young hills. 
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Art thou not beautiful, my own wild Wales ? 

Is not as grand each cloud-robed mountain's brow — 
Is not the beauty of thy native vales 

As bright and lovely now, 
As when those hills and valleys could enfold 

The mighty ones of old ? 

Harp ! have I not deep cause to love thee well, 
For waking that sweet music which abounds 
In the lone heart, as if there was a spell 

In thy melodious sounds 
To gather up those memories that rest 

Deep in the troubled breast ? 

Now from thy chords there comes a tone that floats 

On the calm breezes gently stirring here, 
As if they were still echoing those notes 

My soul hath long held dear : — 
Years have passed by, which Time may soon forget, 

But these things haunt me yet. 

But why doth memory possess a power 

To throw a shadow o'er our hopes and fears. 
And in the silence of the lonely hour 

To move the heart to tears ? 
The tones which came from that sweet voice is gone, 

Yet here it still sounds on. 
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And here it will remain, till life and breath 

Is separate in the dark and final strife ; 
When that fond love, which is as strong as death. 

And lies as deep as life, 
Shall be dissolved — shall perish and decay — 

Then shall it pass away. 

Harp ! I have found much pleasure in thy numbers, 
That come from off thy strings so sweet and clear. 
Waking the soul from its insensate slumbers. 

To sounds it once held dear. 
The sadness of my spirit now has gone — 

The shadow has passed on. 
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There came a love upon my early youth ; 

O ! it was deep — iimneasurably deep, 
Falling upon me with the light of truth, 

Sweet as an infant's sleep. 

And there came with it glimpses of a world, 

In its wild loveliness exceeding all 
Whose beauty to the eye has been unfurled 

Since man's primeval fall. 

At once I was a prostrate worshipper. 

In heart and soul, of Nature and her ways ; 
And oft with humble songs did I confer 

Upon her marvels praise. 

Since then I've felt strange longings, wild desires, 

Strong aspirations for the high and great ; 
A stirring of the spirit, that aspires 

To an immortal state ; 
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A yearning after deep and hidden things, 

Written in Nature's hieroglyphic scroll ; 
A thirsting for those everlasting springs 

Hid in the poet's soul. 



O ! how I prayed that my unhonoured name 

Might be distinguished in the after-time^ 
While feverish longings after power and fame 

Have breathed in every rhyme. 



And many a lay of unforgotten themes 

Has flashed, like sunlight, on my waking mind ; 
And visitings have come to me in dreams, 

Of an immortal kind. 



Then have I felt that I should be as one 

Knowing the glories of the earth and sky ; 
That should not live unknown of flower or sun, 

-Or unlamented die. 



And now I pray thee for a precious boon, 
Worthy the praise of everlasting song ; 
Say not I seek the glorious gift too soon, 

For I have sought it long. 
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Bring not to me the rose — the blushing rose — 
The sweet, the beautiful, the bright, and fair ; 
Leave it upon the thorn where'er it grows — 

Yes ! let it blossom there. 



Bring not the lily of the crystal streams — 

Leave the pale flower upon its own loved spot ; 
Oft has it mingled in my sweetest dreams, 

But now I seek it not. 



Bring not the violet, odorous though it be, 

Humble as truth, and, O ! as fair to view ; 
Still may the world its azure blossoms see. 

Glistening with early dew. 

Nor bring the yellow cowslip-bells, though bright- 

Though beautifully bright in bud and flower ; 
And though they haunt my memory with the light 

Of many a happier hour. 



Nor bring the golden crocuses ; nor bring 

The " crimson-tipped " daisies of the field ; 
Nor one of those fair blossoms which the Spring, 

Summer, and Autumn yield. 
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Where bright-hued flies may test the i 
Or whose sweet cups the wild bee li 
Or those fair buda, of which the young birds sing 
111 every shady dell. 



Bloasonis that dwell in garden or in bower, 

Or those whose home is on the mountain's brow ; 
Although my heart loves leaf, and btid, and flower, 
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Nor bring the broad leaves of the purple vine,,J 
Nor the bright evergreen, the laurel crown ;n 
Nor yet the venerable oak entwine. 

To garland my renown. 

Nor bring me parsley, rosemary, and rue ; 

Ye melancholy things I 'twill not be long 
Ere some kind friend, with precious tears, may strew 
Your leaves upon my song. 



Vine ! still the laughing bacchanal adorn— 

Laurel ! still twine around the conqueror's head- 
Olive! across the flood again be borne — 
Ivy ! entwine the dead ! 
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But bring to me the leaves more loved of old 

Than the dark ivy or the olive bough ; 
Bring me the Myrtle Wreath^ more prized than gold, 

To deck a poet's brow. 

The bridegroom's joy, the victor's well-earned meed, 

Sacred to love, to friendship, and to fame, 
Which decked the patriot swords that Athens freed, 

When tyrants were her shame. 

Thou that the fair Aphrodite adorned, 

When Priam's godlike son confessed her power — 
Thou for whose sake the brightest things were scorned, 

Each radiant gem and flower : 

Thou that hast decked the banquet-hall, when guests 

Sat the convivial board in joy around ; 
When all kind feelings flowed in human breasts. 

And friends by friends were crowned. 

Myrtle! the many-leaved — the evergreen ! 

If I am worthy of a poet's praise — 
As on the poet's brow thy rest hath been — 

Reward the poet's lays ! 
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If I am worthy thy undying leaves, 

Twine me thy glorious branch — I ask no more ; 
Give me the crown the favoured bard receives — 

The wreath a Pikdar wore ! 
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BACCHANALIAN SONG. 

O ! fill the wine-cup high, 

The sparkling liquor pour ; 
For we will care and grief defy, 

They ne'er shall plague us more. 
And ere the snowy foam 

From off the wine departs. 
The precious draught shall find a home, 

A dwelling in our hearts. 

Though bright may be the beams 

Which woman's eyes display, 
They are not like the ruby gleams 

That in our goblets play. 
For though surpassing bright 

Their brilliancy may be. 
Age dims the lustre of their light. 

But adds more worth to thee. 

Give me another draught, 
The sparkling, and the strong ; 

He who would learn the poet craft — 
He who would shine in song — 
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Should pledge the flowing bowl 
With warm and generous wine ; 

Twas wine that warm'd Anacreon's soal. 
And made his verse divine. 

The drama rose from thee, — 

Who lives that never knew 
The honey of the Attic Bee 

Was gathered from thy dew ? 
He of the tragic muse, 

Whose praises bards rehearse ; 
What power but thine could e'er diffuse 

Such sweetness o'er his verse ? 

O ! would that I could raise 

The magic of that tongue ; 
The spirit of those deathless lays, 

The Swan of Teios sung ! 
Each song the bard has given, 

Its beauty and its worth. 
Sounds sweet as if a voice from heaven 

Was echoed upon earth. 

How mighty — how divine 

Thy spirit seemeth, when 
The rich draught of the purple vine 

Dwelt in these godlike men ! 
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It made each glowing page, 

With eloquence and truth, 
In, the glory of their golden age, 

Outshine the fire of youth. 

Joy to the lone heart — joy 

To the weary and oppressed. 
For wine can every grief destroy 

Which gathers in the breast. 
The sorrows and the care 

That in our hearts abide. 
Twill chase them from their dwelling there, 

To drown them in its tide. 

And now the heart grows warm. 

With feelings undefined, 
Throwing their deep difiusive charm 

O'er all the realms of mind. 
The loveliness of truth 

Flings out its brightest rays, 
Clothed in the songs of early youth, 

Or joys of other days. 

We think of her, the young, 

The beautiful, the bright ; 
We hear the music of her tongue, 

Breathing its deep delight. 



We see again each g 

Each rich and da2 
We feel our throbbing heartE stUI danog 

We live but in a dream. 

From darkness and from vo, 

A power like lightning darts ; 
A glory Cometh down to throw 

Its shadow o'er our hearts. 
And dimmed by falling tears, 

A spirit seems to rise. 
That shews the friend of other years 

Is mirrored in our eyes. 

But sorrow, grief, and care. 

Had dimmed his setting star ; 
And we think with tears of those that « 

To smile on those that are. 
But while the grassy mound 

Sits lightly on his head, 
We'll pledge in solemn silence round, 

The 



The blushing juice now pour, 
With fond and liberal hand ; 

O ! raise the laughing rim once mc 
Here's to our Father Lasd ! 
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Up, every soul that hears, 

Hurra ! with three times three, 
And shout aloud, with deafening cheers. 

The " Island of the pree." 

Then fill the wine-cup high. 

The sparkling liquor pour ; 
For we will care and grief defy. 

They ne'er shall plague us more. 
And ere the snowy foam 

From off the wine departs. 
The precious draught shall find a home — 

A dwelling in our hearts. 



THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 



The World of Dreams- 
Of that enchanted and untrodden land 

Where music finds a voice in winds and streams, 

And flowera are blooming gay with golden beams. 

Whose leaves are fanned 

By breezes wafting odours from their wings- 

Tlie home of all bright things. 
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Of fleeting grandeur, or of lingering love ; 
Of wealth the hidden caves of ocean bear, 
And mirrored gems the waveless waters share 
With heaven above ; 
Of forms familiar, voices loved and known, 
And looks once all our own. 

Ye realms of sleep. 
That cast a shadow o'er the sleepless soul, 
Beneath the closed eyelids gently creep, 
And o'er their founts, unfathomably deep, 

Your clouds unroll. 
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Whence beautiful delusions have been sent, 
Strange — full of wonderment ! 

Night ! whose soft arm 
And tender bosom cradle the world's rest, 
Whose darkness slumber into light can charm, 
Whose eye is lost in day all wild and warm, 
Whose aims are blest 
Ahove all human purposes and powers, 
With blessings always ours — 

Whence — what are ye. 
That send our shrouded eyes such magic sights — 
Now scattering showers of wealth all fast and free, 
The treasures of the earth, the sky, and sea, 
With such delights. 
As never yet to waking thoughts gave sign 
Of pleasure so divine ? 

The world around 
Is fiill of nature's sweet philosophy ; 

There's not a flower that blossoms on the ground 
But in whose leaves some wisdom may be found : 
The earth and sky, 
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To all a knowledge and a beauty bring, 
But none such as ye fling. 

The sinless child 
Hath dreams of sweetest ecstasy ; they raise 
A light like that with which bis mother smiled 
When first she met the glances, bright and wild, 
Of his sweet gaze ; 
And there are radiant shapes in seraph guise, 
That peep into his eyes. 

The dreaming youth 
Hatli visions bright as beauty can impart. 
Of rosy lips that clothe the pearly tooth, 
And eyea whose looks shed worlds of love and truth 
Around his heart, 
And stir its hidden depths with hopes and fears, 
That linger there for years. 

The blushing maid 

Entwines her fingers in her glossy hair. 

While her fond looks the silken lashes shade; 

And there in loving trance, too soon to fade, 

Come visions rare : 
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Her dazzling breast pants wildly as she sleeps- 
She wakes, she sighs, she weeps ! 

But brighter still, 
And fairer than the sunny clouds that roll 
Their golden glory over vale and hill, 
Are those sweet visions whose deep raptures fill 
The poet's soul ; 
The priceless pleasures, and the sumless gains. 
Which his full breast retains. 

The fairy light. 
That halos like a presence from above 
His curtained eyes ; each sound, and every sight 
That greets his ever wakeful sense, with bright 
And lasting love, 
ibid joy and rapture such as none can guess, 
Save him whose soul they bless. 

The earth and air, 
lie secret gamers of the restless sea. 
Heaven's starry mysteries, the rich and rare. 
The wild and grand, the beautiful and fair. 
Their largess free 
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Upon his eye and ear in gladness rain. 
And stir his heart and brain. 



The g^ms and gold, 
The precious things our nature loves so well ;— 

The leafy wealth the forest- flowers unfold, 
The hoards uncoined the glittering sunbeams hold. 
The pearls that dwell 
On blushing rose-leaves, after summer showers — 
Bring him their sparkling dowers. 

And there are sweets 
That autumn wafts him on its balmy breeze, 

In vales distilled, or snatched from mountain seats 
And bloomy nooks well famed for elfin feats ; 
The ancient trees 
Bend their proud heads, and the fierce wind hath blown, 
As if for him alone. 

Sweet music dwells 
Around his steps, from leaves both fresh and sere ; 
From winged foresters, and rose-lipped shells ; 
From tuneful winds, and Bower-enamelled dells. 

And waters clear : 
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For him they breathe, in murmurs iieunt and dim, 
One universal hymn. 

But things there are 
Whose shadows on his spirit longer stay. 
When Love becomes his hope and guiding star, 
And flashes forth a light diviner far 
Than dawning day ; 
And in the heart spring up those fond desires 
That bum with quenchless fires. 

From loving eyes, 
Whose looks are eloquent with witching wiles, 
These unforgotten visions have their rise, 
Whose joys have ever been a sacred prize ; 
And gladdening smiles 
Then pour — more bright than wine's entrancing bowl — 
Their sunshine on his soul. 

But One alone 
Bends down the melting mildness of her gaze, 
Whose beauty hath a magic of its own — 
For her his harp brings forth its sweetest tone, 
To sound her praise ; 
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And everlaating songs he gives the earth, 
To magnify her worth. 

And is this all ? 
Ah, no ! his treasury hath richer store : 
For him the veil doth from the future fall ; 
The olden time its legions doth recall — 
The antique lore 
In which the wisdom of the world was read. 
He hath interpreted. 

The voice of song 
Echoes the joyous strains Anacreon sung ; 
Still Homer stirs to arms the battle throng, 
With lofty verse for ever freah and strong; 
And Sappho's tongue 
Makes charmed music by the rocks and cave 
And gladness on the waves. 



And he hath sought 
Sweet converse with immortal Sophocles ; 
Soul-stirring jEschylus his grandei 
And be, divine in poetry and thought, 

Euripides, 



M 



THS WORLD OF DRBAMS. 

Has opened in his heart its secret springs, 
And found his spirit wings. 

The good and sage, 
Whose minds imperishable wealth unfold — 
The high and mystic truths of Milton's page, 
The living wisdom of the world's wide stage 
• That Shakespeare told, — 
And many more, in his sweet sleep rehearse 
Their all-enduring verse. 

The heroic dead 
Awake from their deep slumbers to his own, 
And shower on him the glory they had shed 
Upon the antique ages long since fled ! 
To him are shewn 
Marmoreal wonders, and each bright design 
In Beauty's honoured shrine. 

And a light then 
)mes flashing every beam that beauty owns 
From radiant shapes ; fair women and brave men, 
rhat claim the worship of his heart and pen ; — 

The sculptured stones, 
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The lasting records of the wondrous Greek, 
That seem to breathe and speak. 

O, World of Dreams ! 
That on the poet this proud boon confers — 
O, flashing looks, as bright as summer streams ! 
O, smiles, that fill the air with sunny gleams ! 
(Ah, how like hers !) 
O, kindling thoughts with them that wake and throng ; 
Find ye a home in song ! 
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HOMMAGE AUX DAM£S ! 



The rudest states, the fairest climes, 
The sagest nations of the earth — 
All ages, from the olden times, 

Have owned thy worth — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

Greece, in her glorious days of old, 
Worshipped thy beauty as divine ; 
More precious than barbaric gold. 

More bright than wine — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

The Romans, who their weapons hurled 
Against the bondsman and the free ; 
Though long the conquerors of the world. 

Were slaves to thee — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

While Italy's unclouded skies, 

Give, in their everlasting blue, 
A deeper spirit to thine eyes — 

A fonder hue— 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

G 



go TtOMU\CEAU;£ DAMES. ^^H 


And Spain, in her bright olden time, ^^H 


When Moorish chief and Christian kii^;^^^| 


With many a sweet romantic rhyme, ^^H 


Thy praise would sing — ^^H 


Hommage aux Dames ! ^^| 


And gay Provence, (that sunny land,) 


And France, who taught lier courtly throng 


Of troubadour and minstrel band 


The worth of song — ^^H 


Hommage aux Dames I ^^| 


But there are days in old romance, 


Of chivalry and England's fame, 


That well upheld, with sword and lance, | 




Hommage aux Dames ! ^^H 


In that bright age of starlike names, 


Which SnAKEsPEAKE taught our hearts to blesi 


Of gallant knights and gentle dames. 


And good Queen Bess — ^^H 


H Hommage aux Dames ! ^^H 


r 'Twas then the look, the smile, the voice, i ^^H 


1 Which threw a spell on all mankind ; ^H 


1 But now thou offerest to our choice ^^H 


k The charms of mind - ^H 


B Hommage aux Dames I ^^H 
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The power that cometh from the brain, 
Throws o*er thy smiles unfading day ; 
The golden age is come again 

Of woman's sway — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

Have not thy witcheries and thy wiles 

Had power to stir the world to arms ? 
'Twas lost for Cleopatra's smiles, 

And Helen's charms — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

The sculptor's and the poet's skill 

Have left us forms of deep delight ; 
Thy beauty dwells around them still, 

Divine and bright — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

And since the world was in its youth. 

When shepherds tried to pipe thy praise, 
Thou'st been the source of love and truth. 

And poets' lays — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 
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A SONG OF GR££C£. 



Land of the brave and free, the wise and good ! 

Land of the loved, the mighty, and the strong ! 
Whose hills are verdant with immortal blood, 

And hallowed with high song ! 
Land of the unforgotten, let me raise 
A psean to thy praise ! 

Land of the pillared temple, and the shrine 

Where stood the glory of the sculptor's hand — 
Groups of the godlike, lovely, and divine, 

In many a sacred band 
Praxiteles created, Phidias formed. 

And all but life had warmed ! 

Land in whose shrines the gods have found a home ! 

Land in whose temples Pallas loved to dwell ! 
Land in whose streams the Naiads loved to roam — 

Blowing the wreathed shell ! 
Land of the classic tale — the mythic lay — 
How have they passed away ! 



Land of the porch, where stood the men of old, 

Giving the listening people thought and sense; 
Where wisdom was not bartered out for gold, 

And truth gave no offence ! 
Land in whose groves philosophy was suag. 
And art and science sprung! 

Land where the earth is lovely, and the sea. 

Like a young bride, all joyful in her smiles ! 
Where the sun loved to shine upon the free. 

Over her thousand isles ! 
Her Parian marble, and her Scian wine. 
And Sappho's song divine ! 

Land where the mountains tower into the skies — 

Such as wild Athos of the cloud-capt brow ! 
Land of the beautiful ! where Tempfe lies, i 

Is there not beauty now ? 
Yes ! — in each stream, and wood, and vale, and hill, 
Thou art as lovely still. 

I Land of the olive-grove and spreading vine, 

■ Where purple grapes in tempting clusters hung I | 

I O I for a brimming cup of Samian wine, '^^^^1 

I Such as Anacreon sung — ^^^^| 

I That I might pour my soul into the song, |^^^^| 



Land where the virgins were divinely fair. 

Maddening the heart with beauty far too strong 
For such as our degenerate hearts to bear. 
Save in the light of song 1— 
Where eyes that flashed their lightning on the slave. 
Beamed on the free and brave ! 

Where lips were clothed with smiles, and looks out- 
A feeling and a passion too intense [spoke 

To be suppressed, or bridled by a yoke 

Thrown o'er the enamoured sense ! 
Where the heart panted, and the heaving breast 
Rose suing to be prest ! 

Ol for tlie Pyrrhic dance — the loved of yore. 

When sandal-footed virgins half revealed 
A loveliness, whose beauty dazzled more 

Than veils and iwreaths concealed ! 
And the dark tresses, and the limbs of white. 
Shone with a robe of light. 



Land of Homeric song ! whose fields were 

By men of strength — the mighty in the 

Chiefs of the phalanx, each in arms a god, 

Guiding the conq'ring car ; 

Such as the sightless bard of Scio calls 

Before old Ilioo'a walls. 



trod 
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The Persian king rode on through ann^d bands, 

Through ranks of glittering spears and falchions bright 
Of nameless myriads, come from all the lands 

That feared " the Great King's" might : 
Kingdoms and nations, famed in war and peace. 
All joined to conquer Greece ! 

The Persian king in his war-chariot passed. 
His golden armour glistening in the sun ; 
Far as his eye could reach his slaves were classed — 

He fancied all was done. 
'* What power," he cried, " could triumph over kings ? " 
The might that freedom brings ! 

The Persian king on Agaleos stood. 

Watching his ships upon the foamy waves ; 
Fleet after iQeet went sailing o'er the flood. 

Manned (O ! not manned) by slaves. 
Could aught resist an armament like this ? — 
Ask it of Salamis ! 

The Persian king his mountain rest has left — 

(Ere the sun set, no more the king looked on) — 
Where stands the fleet that o'er the ocean swept ? 

Where are the millions gone ? 
All captive, fled, or swallowed in the sea — 
And Greece again is free ! 



A SONG OF QHEECE. 

Where tan we find such heroes ? — where cm 8 

In what far land — what undiscovered coast — 
Men (worthy of the name) like those who fell 

Beneath the Persian host ? 
O ! for a few Thermopylae has known, M 

And Greece holds still her own ! n 

O ! for the glorious days that once have been 1 

Mycale — PlatEea — .ye such days can tell I 

! for the mighty men those hours have seen 1 

O 1 for the dead that fell, 

When the invader led hia host of slaves. 

To find in Greece their graves 1 

O 1 for Miltiades, and those who fought 

At Marathon, where still the invaders lie I 
! for the brave Leonidas, who taught 

Three hundred how to die ! 
O ! for the Macedonian, and the might 
That made the world his right I 



Raise high the ptean, men of Hellas ! rail 

The song of triumph on the trumpet blast t,^ 
Sing the immortal deeds of other days — 

The mighty of the past 1 
Would that the light which round those deeds ie 
Could glorify your own I 
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Where are her temples, where her columns, where 

Her sacred groyes, and her oracular shrines ? 
The shady fig-trees and the corn-fields there ? 

Where are her clustering vines ? 
Mourn, mourn for Hellas — all is overthrown ! 
All that she loved is gone ! 

Long has been silent the Arcadian flute, 

To which the dark-eyed virgins loved to come ! 
Delphos and Ephesus — ye too are mute ! 

Your oracles are dumb ! 
Her cities are a desert, red with blood, 

To shew where once they stood. 

Mourn, mourn for Hellas ! fallen from her power — 

Fallen from the splendour of her early days ! 
Where dwells the freedom that was once her dower, 

Her glory, and her praise ? 
Not on the land she loved, once bright and fair — 
For chains and slaves are there. 

Yet, though her sons dishonour and disgrace 

The immortality their sires possessed, 
! shall it then those brighter gifts displace 

By which mankind are blest ? 
The mighty wisdom, and the undying strains, 
Whose glory still remains ? 



gS A SONG OF GREECE. 

Never ! O, never ! for in every time, 

Man shall adore its beauty and its worth, 
And look with favour on the sunny clime 

That gave her learning birth : 
All other things, like mists, may pass away, 
Yet shall not these decay. 

Hellas ! I mourn that here the honoured throng 

Of living minstrels, of immortal lays. 
Should leave this humble and unworthy song 

To chronicle thy praise : 
O ! would some bard arise with song and name 
More worthy of thy fame ! 
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LOVFS PHILOSOPHY. 



Love explaineth in his looks 

Wisdom quickly understood ; 
None can we peruse in books 

Half so sweet and good ; 
And his^ eyes are living wells, 
Fraught with raptures, charms, and spells. 

All his smiles appear as signs, 

Full of meanings new and rare ; 
On his brow a gladness shines. 

Never found elsewhere ; 
And the curls that round it play, 
Seem a thousand things to say. 

Grods there were of olden time. 

Whom the trembling world adored, 
Through Arcadia's sunny clime. 
Once so richly stored ; 
In those golden ages when 
Men were gods, and gods were men. 



And Spain, in her bright olden time, 

When Moorish chief and Christian k 
With many a aweet romantic rhyme, 
Thy praise would sing— 
Hommage aux Dames 1 

And gay Provence, (that sunny land,) 

And France, who taught her courtly throng 
Of troubadour and minstrel band 

The worth of song— 
Horamage aux Dames ! 

But there are days in old romance, 
Of chivalry and England's fame. 
That well upheld, with sword and lance, 
Thy honoured name — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

In that bright age of starlike names, 

Which Shaklspfare taught our hearts to bless 
Of gallant knights and gentle dames. 

And good Queen Bess — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

'Twas then the look, the smile, the voice, 

Which threw a spell on all mankind ; 
But now thou ofTerest to our choice 
The charms of mind — 
Hommage aux Dames 1 



I 

to bless 

I 
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The power that cometh from the brain, 
Throws o*er thy smiles unfading day ; 
The golden age is come again 

Of woman's sway — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

Have not thy witcheries and thy wiles 

Had power to stir the world to arms ? 
'Twas lost for Cleopatra's smiles, 

And Helen's charms — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

The sculptor's and the poet's skill 

Have left us forms of deep delight ; 
Thy beauty dwells around them still, 

Divine and bright — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 

And since the world was in its youth, 

When shepherds tried to pipe thy praise, 
Thou'st been the source of love and truth, 

And poets' lays — 
Hommage aux Dames ! 
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A SONG OF GREECE. 



Land of the brave and free, the wise and good ! 

Land of the loved, the mighty, and the strong ! 
Whose hills are verdant with immortal blood. 

And hallowed with high song ! 
Land of the unforgotten, let me raise 
A peean to thy praise ! 

Land of the pillared temple, and the shrine 

Where stood the glory of the sculptor's hand — 
Groups of the godlike, lovely, and divine, 

In many a sacred band 
Praxiteles created, Phidias formed. 

And all but life had warmed ! 

Land in whose shrines the gods have found a home ! 

Land in whose temples Pallas loved to dwell ! 
Land in whose streams the Naiads loved to roam — 

Blowing the wreathed shell ! 
Land of the classic tale — the mythic lay — 
How have they passed away ! 



love's philosophy. lOS 

Monarchs boast not half the power 

He hath swayed from first to last ; 
Every day, and every hour, 

Tis mcreasmg fast : 
O'er all hearts, both old and young, 
He hath his enchantments flung. 

He hath conquered every shore 

Over all the wide world round ; 
Brave ones he hath triumphed o'er. 

Strong ones he hath bound : 
Armies never yet have done 
All his single hand hath won. 

Yet his eyes are meek and mild. 

And his looks are those of joy : 
He is but a laughing child — 

But an idle boy : 
Tumbling human hearts about. 
For some sinless sport, no doubt. 

Every thing that hath a voice. 

Motion, beauty, light or worth. 
Dwelling of its own free choice. 

East, West, South, or North — 
Underneath, around, above — 
While it lives, it breathes of love. 
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A SONG OF GREECE. 



Land of the brave and free, the wise and good ! 

Land of the loved , the mighty, and the strong! 
Whose hills are verdant with immortal blood. 

And hallowed with high song ! 
Land of the unforgotten, let me raise 
A peean to thy praise ! 

Land of the pillared temple, and the shrine 

Where stood the glory of the sculptor's hand — 
Groups of the godlike, lovely, and divine, 

In many a sacred band 
Praxiteles created, Phidias formed. 

And all but life had warmed ! 

Land in whose shrines the gods have found a home ! 

Land in whose temples Pallas loved to dwell ! 
Land in whose streams the Naiads loved to roam — 

Blowing the wreathed shell ! 
Land of the classic tale — the mythic lay — 
How have they passed away ! 
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Land of the porch, where stood the men of old, 

Giving the listening people thought and sense ; 
Where wisdom was not bartered out for gold. 

And truth gave no offence ! 
Land in whose groves philosof^y was sung, 
And art and science sprung ! 

Land where the earth is lovdy, and the sea. 

Like a young bride, all joyful in her smiles ! 
Where the sun loved to shine upon the free, 

Over her thousand isles ! 
Her Parian marble, and her Scian wine, 
And Sappho's song divine ! 

Land where the mountains tower into the skies — 

Such as wild Athos of the cloud-capt brow ! 
Land of the beautiful ! where Temp^ lies. 

Is there not beauty now ? 
Yes ! — in each stream, and wood, and vale, and hill, 
Thou art ds lovely still. 

Land of the olive-grove and spreading vine, 

Where purple grapes in tempting clusters hung ! 
! for a brimming cup of Samian wine. 

Such as Anacreon sung — 
That I might pour my soul into the song, 
Fast as the measures throng ! 



LOTE S PHILOSOPHY. 

Bui the poet's verse diviae 

Dwells on Time's unceasiDg wings; 
Human hearts have been its shiine, 

Aod to them it clings, 
1q the present and the past. 
And as long as time shall last. 



He ha.th wondrous wisdom brought 

From his joyful musing hours : 
Language fall of truth and thought 
He hath found in flowers ; 
And a music fills his dreams, 
Taught him by the winds and 



Clasp the poet by the hand, 

Ye who would this knowledge learn ; 
Meanings sweet to understand — 

Thoughts that breathe and bum. 
Press him fondly to your breast — 
He will teach you all the rest- 



He can gentlest words rehearse, 
Full of passion deep and free; 
He can fling around his rerse 

Joys of land and sea ; 
And from cloudless worlds can bring 
Every bright and starry thing. 
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He can teach the bliss that lies 

Round the warm lip's rosy rim ; 
He finds melody in sighs 

For a lasting hymn ; 
And can tell the blushing cheek 
What the tongue dare never speak. 

Ay ! and while life's tide shall run, 

While ilM streams theii^channels wear, 
While beneath the gladdening sdn 

Flowen blooui fresh smd fair — 
Songs shall fill the earth and sky^ 
Full of " Love's Philosophy !" 
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TO A SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 



Once, and yet once again, 
While my full heart beats heavily along. 
Will I to thee awake a gentle strain — 
A melancholy song. 

For though thou'rt far away, 
Like a bright star in yon enamelled skies. 
Still on my soul there gleams one sunny ray. 
Whose home is in thine eyes. 

And in the silent hour. 
When the heart communes with itself alone, 
Thy voice falls on my ear with that deep power 
Which dwells in every tone. 

Then, like a magic scene. 
Memory recalls her treasures of the past ; 
Raising the shadows of what once hath been. 
Ere life was overcast. 
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And then, thou true of heart ! 
I bless thee for the tears that thou hast shed, 
When, like a seraph, peace thou didst impart 
To the uncomforted. 

I bless thee for the wrong 
Thou hast endured for my unworthy sake, 
From those who found thy steadfast love too strong 
For pride or power to break. 

I bless thee for thy truth — 
Thy faith — thy constancy and gentleness; 
The light that shone upon thy early youth — 
Each smile, and each caress. 

But more than all, I yet 
Must bless thee for thy long-tried love for me — 
Bright as the pearl that in its shell is set 
In the unfathomed sea ! 



I WOULD Booner one word from thee, 

Praising or blamii^, 
Than that thousands with words fond and free 

My fame should be naming. 

1 would Booner one kiss were mine 

Of thine own gentle pressing. 

Than that I might have all things divine | 
Of others' caressing. 

I would sooner thy smile should beam 

For my spirit's beguiling, 
Than that lips sweet as buds in the st 

On me should be smiling. 

One glance of that dazzling eye 

To me hath more merit. 
Than all the bright gems in the sky 

Which the heavens inherit , 
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I would sooner within mine arms 

Encircle thy graces, 
ThaQ for ever be blessed with the charms 

Of another's embraces. 

The tint of the sapphire wave 

In thine eye-ball gushes. 
The hues which the rose-leaf gave 

Were caught from thy blushes. 

The bright 'fleecis whicfh the cloud reveals 

Thy fair breast discloseth; 
And the sw66t which the flower conceak 

On thy mouth reposeth. 

There is nought in the world below 

Ot the planets afbove it. 
But from thee every charm d6ijti dwe 

W^h maketh «ie love iU 

And thou art to me of such worth, 

There is something about thee 
Which would make e'en a heaven on eiarth 

A desert without thee. 



SNOWDON. 



King of the mighty hills! Thy crown of sno^ 
Thou rearest in the clouds, as if to mock 

The littleness of human things below; 
The tempest cannot hann thee, and the ai 

Of the loud thunder falls upon thy head 

As the light footfaUs of an infant's tread. 



Tlie vivid lightning's all-destroying flame 
Has flashed upon thee harmlessly, the 

Of savage storms has left thee still the same : | 
Thou art imperishable ! Age after age 

Thou hast endured ; ay, and for evermore 

Thy form must be as changeless as of yore. 

The works of man shall perish and decay, 
Cities shall crumble down to dust, and altj 

Their " gorgeous palaces" shall pass away; 
Even their lofty monuments must fall ; 

And a few scattered stones be all to tell 

The place where once the'j slooi — •N\\Mai\B.c»,'4!K^M 
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Yet even Time has not the power to shiver 
One single fragment from thy symmetry ; 

For while the streams commingle with the river. 
And ocean rolls in its immensity, 

The eternal snows that gather on thy brow 

Shall diadem thy crest, as they do now. 

Thy head is wrapt in mists, yet still thou gleam'st 
At intervals from out the clouds, that are 

A glorious canopy, in which thou seem'st 
To shroud thy many beauties ; now afar 

Thou glitterest in the sun, and dost unfold 

Thy giant form, in robes of burning gold. 

bd whei\ the red day dawns on thee, how bright 
Thy mighty form appears ! a thousand dies 

^hed o'er thee all the brilliance of their light. 
Catching their hues from the o*er-arching skies, 

■hat seem to play about thee like a dress 

'porting around some form of loveliness. 

ind when the silver moon-beams on thee throw 
Their calm and tranquil light, thou seem'st to be 

wild above, so beautiful below. 
So wrapt in shadowy things all strange to see, 

hat the mind feels an awful sense of feat 

Uwn gazing' on thy form so wild and dieac. 



lU 



The poet longa to look upon thee wh«i 

From the fair earth the busy world are gvne, 

Wooing their couches for soft sleep ; for then 
The poet feels that he is least alone, — 

Holding communion with the mighty dead. 

Whose viewless shadows flit around thy head, 



4 



Say, does the spirit of some warrior bard, 
With unseen form, float on the misty air, 

As if intent thy sacred heights to guard ? 

Or does he breathe hia mournful measures there, 

Returned again to earth onae more to dweU 

On the dear spot he ever loved bo well ? 



Majestic Snowdon ! proudly dost thou stand. 

Like a tall giant ready for the fray, 
The guardian bulwark of thy native land ; 

Changes around thee may have had their day, 
But thou, through war, and plag^iie, and flood, and flame, 
Hast stood iix wondrous wildness still the same. 
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THE MINUTURE. 



Time hurries on, 
like the fleet courser in his arrowy flight ; 
Thus have the swift and joyful moments gone 
In rapturous delight : 

While I have cast 
O'er my full heart a dream of by-gone hours — 
Visions of bliss that fling around the past 
Their sunshine and their flowers. 

Yes ! — ^once again 
From those dear lips doth memory bear to me 
Words whose sweet music falls Hke summer rain. 
All joyously and free. 

Winds waft around 
Sighs softly murmured — whispers faint and low ; 
While the fre^htdr is rich with every sound 
That loving voices know. 
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Still are my eyes 
Full of the scenes where thou wert fond and kind — 
The fields, the flowers, the streams, the very skies, 
Are pictured on my mind : 

Making still mine 
Smiles rich in gladness as an autumn sky. 
Thoughts breathing wisdom full of truths divine. 
And meanings pure and high : 

Bliss bom of youth. 
Shedding a beauty on life's golden years. 
Stirring its hidden springs of love and truth, 
With feelings nursed in tears : 

Joys that impart 
Deep in the mind a knowledge fair and good, 
Gladdening the breast, and feeding the young heart 
With wild delicious food : — 

Giving the breath 
Language too kind for thoughts of worldly strife, 
Filled with an influence as strong as death, 
And deep as human life. 
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How sweetly blest 
Musing I sit, entranced in visions rare ! 
While on my brain undying memories rest. 
And leave a gladness there. 

Thus, as I gaze, 
Fancy keeps weaving shadows fresh and bright ; 
Thus, too, the blissful dreams of other days 
Come crowding on my sight. 

What fairy spell, 
Borne on the breath of the soft atmosphere. 
Hither has brought me all I love so well. 
And all I hold so dear ? 

Charm is there none. 
Save what fs sealed within the enamoured breast ; 
Memory awakens all the past has done, 
And Love performs the rest. 

He 'tis who flings 
O'er our dull lives such deep and priceless worth ; 
He 'tis who holds beneath his radiant wings 
Our Eden upon earth* 
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Brightest of themes I 
Mine is the joyousness your spells impart— 
Mine are your blissful thoughts and witching^ dreams, 
The world within the heart I 



.* 
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MUTABILITY. 



Year after year departs, 
like a^brigbt rmx flowing from its source^ 
Leaving the goings on of human hearts 

To take their course. 

And I am here alone. 
Thinking of many things of deep delight^ 
And making glad remembrances my own. 

By natural right : 

In thoughts which pass away 
Like circles formed upon the water's breast^ 
And shadows that within the heart will stay 

But as a guest: 

The dim and undefined 
Of things which have their being in the brain. 
That float upon the surface of the mind, 

And fade again — 
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Upon my heart is cast, 
With unforgotten dreams of things divine ; 
And joys which come in glimpses of the past 

I hail as mine. 



There is a change on all, — 
From flowers, which are the heavenliest things on eart] 
To those bright showers of autumn leaves, that fall 

For winter's mirth. 

There's change upon the wave — 
It rests not always in a tranquil sleep. 
For hark ! it mutters like a stricken slave, 

From cave and deep. 

There's change upon the shore — 
The frowning castles of the proud unjust, 
The palaces the mighty held of yore, 

Are " dust to dust !' 



\*> 



There's change upon the sky — 
The glory of the sunshine, though so fair. 
Is dimmed the while a cloud is passing by. 

And storms are there. 
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On all there is a change ! — 
Save in the mighty energy that rests 
Within our hearts : — the passions wondrous strange 

In human breasts. 



For oft some summer's day, 
Beneath the shadow of a grassy hill. 
Awhile the musing hours pass swift away, 

I see thee still. 



Or in the silent night. 
When gentle shadows o'er my eyeballs creep, 
Thou com'st before me with a form of light 
In realms of sleep. 

As if 'twas with a flash 
From some blue depths of oriental skies, 
Heaven opens from between each silken lash 
Hiat shades thine eyes. 

And as they meet my sight, 
^Qd bring my soul sweet comfort in their looks, 
ley seem to me like stars that shine by night 
In glassy brooks. 
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O ! what a depth of love 
The spirit of thy beauty ever brings, 
Raising the heart and soul, far, far above 

All earthly things. 

Yet not through wizard wiles, 
Doth an enchantment round about thee dwell ; 
But in the sunny magic of thy smiles. 

There lies the spell ! 

The grave holds fast its own : — 
Still in the mind unfading memories throng, 
And shadows o'er the poet's heart are thrown, 

To live in song. 
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MY FATHER-LAND. 

Land of the Cymry ! thou art still, 
In rock and valley, stream and hill, 

As wild and grand 
As thou hast been in days of yore, 
Since seas have dashed against thy shore, 
As thou shalt be for evermore, 

My Father-Land ! 

Where are the bards who stirred our sires. 
With harps new strung with golden wires, 

By magic hand, 
To deeds that dared the arm^d throng. 
When right has battled 'gainst the wrong. 
And gave thy name to glorious song. 

My Father- Land? 

And where are warriors like thine own, 
Who in the battle's front have shown 

So firm a stand ; 
Against the Roman's spear and shield 
Have braved the foray and the fie\d, 
OouJd £ght — could die — but ne\et yvi^A.. 
My Father-Land ? 
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And where are hills like thine, or where 
Are vales so sweet, or streams so fair 

By breezes fanned ? 
There Snowdon like a giant lies, 
His head reposing on the skies, 
And Clwyd's beauty haunts mine eyes, 

My Father-Land I 

O ! how I love of thee to dream. 

When memory brings each rock and stream 

With wizard wand ; 
Till shadows o'er my spirit dart, 
And tears lie heavy on my heart, 
To think how far we are apart. 

My Father- Land I 

And when my days are almost done, 
When, faltering on, Fve nearly run 

Life's measured sand ; 
While lasts the winter of my days, 
With joyful songs, and gladdening lays. 
My fainting voice shall breathe thy praise, 

My Father- Land I 
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THE CORONATION OF INES DE CASTRO. 



Solemn, and stilly and melancholy was the hush 

In Santa Clara of the thousands there ; 
Deep as the human soul, or as the gush 

Of a young heart in prayer ; 
For the full heavmess of grief let fall 

Its shadow on them all. 

It was a solitude, although the aisles 

Were thronged with living forms ; and they were rife 
With those affections, passions, tears, and smiles, 

That tell of human life : 
Yet were they as the winter frost can make 

The surface of a lake. 

For each, so awed to silence, held his breath 

In lips that fearful wonderment compressed ; 
Pot, lo I — they stood beside the form of death. 

Clad in a royal vest — 
I, sightless, moveless, voiceless one, whose look 

Was more than they could biook« 
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She who'd been carried from the gloomy cave ^^^H 

Into the light of day — she who had been ^^^H 

Snatched from the dreary ree;ion of the grave, ^^^H 

Sat there enthroned a queen : ^^^H 

And Pedro stood beside his murdered bride, ^^^H 

That once had been his pride. ^^^H 

It was a sight to soften hearts of stone, ^^^| 

Sut to behold the wild and fearful gaze, ^^^H 

In which all seemed so strongly thus to own ^^^H 

The loved of other days ; ^^^H 

And paid the homage of humility, ^^^^| 

To that pale mockery. ^^^H 

His sons knelt down before her — on her haad^^^H 

Clammy, and chill, their lips did reverence j^^^H 

And their dark eyes the lifeless being scanned^^^f 

With tearful eloquence ; ^^^H 

Filled with the feelings which have made a parC^^^| 

Of the afflicted heart. '^^B 

And courtiers gay, and stubborn knights bent low, 

And holy men were suppliant, as they gave 
Their benediction to the pomp and show 

That glorified the grave ; 
While banners, plumes, and scarfs, stirred by the breei^ 
Wared like funereal tiees. 



THE CORONATION OF INKS DE CASTRO. 

The king was on his royal throne, beside 

The corpse of her he loved, — he felt how yaia 
Were those bright ornaments of regal pride, 

And looked like one in pmn : 
For there were feelings stirring in his eye 
Of some deep agooy. 

Again there was a pause, and not a sound 

Came on the listening ear. His eyeballs dim 
Had lost observance of the things around; — 

Yet what were they to him ? 
For e'en the dead, clothed in her royal state, 
w Looked scarce so desolate. 
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He found although he might the dead unearth, 

And deck her out with royal excellence. 
He could not give to her a second birth, 
That breathed of life and sense ! — 
luld not again supply the vital flame, 
That oi^anised her frame. 



A shadow of deep suffering arose 

Over his manly brow— it was the gloom 
Of speechless passion, such as finds its close 

But in the silent tomb. 
And then as from a troubled sleep awoke. 
Thus mournfully he spoke : — 
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" My IRes, my beloved one — Ob ! ihou 

Who an among the bright ones who have been; 

Did I not swear that thou sbouldsl be a Queen, 

And look around — have I not kept my vow? — 

" Tbou hast a. glittering diadem — the throne 
Of many kinga is thine, the sceptre dwells 
Within thy grasp: — and where's he who rebels 

'Gainst the authority its away shall own ? 

" Princes here kneel in homage ; beroea wait 
Ready to battle for thee ; churchmen stand 
With holy prayers to bless the work in hand ; 

And thou art honoured by the good and great. 

" But, O I thou knowest not the glories her 
The film of death has glazed thy brilliant eye, j 
The lustre of that gaze has long passed by. 

That warmed the smile and glorified the b 

■ " Thy gentle heart the slimy worm has soug|| 

I And the kind feelings which it knew are o'ei 

H Thy look is passionless — thy lips no more 

H Speak of the fervent love which once they taught. 
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'^ The heaven-bom impulses thy spirit felt 
]!aimot remain with the insensate dead ; [fled, 

lieyVe passed, they've perished — have dissolved and 

And left me but the clay in which they dwelt. 

** But hark ! the murmur of a voice hath spread 
round me words of an unearthly lore ; — 
to the dark tomb its denizen restore ! [dead ! ' 
Give back the dead, oh ! king, give back the 

" I hear thee I — and although my heart will yearn 
ar the lost fellowship it has confessed, 
ill I will give thee to thy silent rest. 
And to the dead I will the dead return. 

** But I will raise a noble monument 
Alcoba^a's ancient walls, and there, 
ith many a sacred mass, and holy prayer, 
Shall that bright form to its last home be sent. 

'* That in the after-time, may many then, 
lowing thy spirit hath become divine, 
id a sure refuge at thy honoured shrine, 
Por sinful deeds done by repentant men." 
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Of what avail was all this gorgeous' scene — 

Thus proudly garnishing the earth-worm's feast ?• 
Nought I — for at the same table served have been, 

King, courtier, and priest. 
Mock not the grave, for in a little space 
There shall we all have place. 
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OWAIN GLYNDWR. 



Land that hath heard the warrior's fame, 
And woke the minstrers melody, 

Dwells there among thy brave a name 
More precious to thy memory 

Than he who led his gallant band 

For freedom for their Father-land ? 

He who the banner of the brave 
Upheld in freedom's sacred cause, 

And blotted out the name of slave 

From Cambria's land, and Cambria's laws 

For all had ceased to fear or fawn. 

When Owain Glyndwr's sword was drawn. 

And like an eagle from the brow 
Of wild Eryri's mountain steep, 

He dashed upon the prey below. 
Who lay a wide entangled heap ; 

And forced the spoiler to restore. 

The plunder he had gorged before. 



Like some bright meteor in the sky. 
Throwing' out gleams of beaming light, M 

He struck with awe the despot's eye, 

And shook the coward's soul with fright ; 

He was a blazing brand, whose flame 

Was lighted up at freedom's name. 

Thrice did the tyrant lead hia hosts 
Over the flower~enamelIed plains ; 

And thrice he found as vain his boasts 
To bind the free-born soul with chains : 

Again the chance of war he tried, 

To be defeated and defied. 

There was a voice went o'er the hills, 
It was a sound that swept the sky. 

And passed like thunder when it fills 
All nature with its fearful cry ; 

It was the shout of men who'd broke 

The fetters of tliat tyrant's yoke. 

Many a blue hill's secret cave 

Caught up the sound and gave it back ; 
And many a torrent's rushing wave 

Stopped in its wild and foaming track, 
ITien hurried on and \eft. be\aa4 
Its echoes to the mutteuBg-Mmi.. 
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The hour is past, the hour is past, 
That hour which none may see again, 

But yet that glorious hour shall last 
In many an unborn poet's strain : 

For other bards in future days 

Shall sing in Owain Glyndwr's praise. 

Son of the fearless ! shall it be 

That thou, who shewed the tyrant slave 

Chains were not forged to bind the free, 
Bonds were not made to hold the brave, 

Shouldst have no sculptured stone to tell 

Within what grave thine ashes dwell ? 

What boots it where thy bones are laid, 

Or in what earth thy relics lie. 
Has not the voice of ages said 

The hero's name shall never die ? — 
The memory of the brave one rests 
Entombed within all living breasts. 

While stars shall gem night's sable pall, 
like pearls upon an Ethiop's breast. 

And flowers shall -deck earth's verdant ball 
With many a bright and gorgeous vest. 

While ocean's silver waves shall flow, 

Ibf/kme do power shall overthio'w. 
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While sunbeams spread their golden wingi 
Upon thy mountain's purple side, 

And moonlight on the ocean flings 
Its magic smile at eventide ; 

While music whispers in the stream, 

Thy name shall be the poet^s theme. 

Raise the harp and raise the song, 
Now where memory fondly lingers. 

While the chords come loud and strong 
From the string-entwined fingers — 

Waking up the sounds that lie 

In the soul of melody. 

And when the minstreFs harp is dumb, 
And when the bard himself is dead, 

O ! shall not other poets come 

To twine a garland round his head ; 

Whose awen may be more divine — 

More worthy of his fame than mine ? 
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LOVE'S IDOLATRY. 



WEET are the leaves of opening buds that breathe 

Their fragrance on the air ; 
right are the blossoms, whose rich clusters wreathe 

A coronal more rare : 
ut sweeter, brighter, rarer than them all, 
re those fond looks which hold this heart in thrall. 

lio would compare thy glowing cheek to aught 
That heaven on earth bestows ? 

ither some blossom from the fields of thought — 
Some fair ideal rose — 

d yet 'twould be too poor a parallel, 

mting the grace wherein thy blushes dwell. 

ms are there set within the skyey deep, 
That gleam like crystal spars ; 
those bright orbs of love, of light, and sleep — 

Those twin unfading stars, 
t twinkle from beneath each silken shroud — 
re more dearly than the radiant cloud. 
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Streams, laughing, leaping, ever-joyous streonu, 
Of earth's divineat nooks 1 

Fair are they as a love-lost maiden's dreai 
But less Eo than thy looks ; 

For thy sweet eyes are like an atigel's win 

And flash their glory on all loving; things. 
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Ocean hath wreathed shells with crimson tipped — 
Her caverns hold them now ; 

Ne'er could the treasures of the deep be lipped 
So rosily as thou : 

For they were never warmed with smiles divine, 

Nor breathed the sweets that bathe those lips of tbliit 

Music may float upon the breezy air, 

From forest and from field ; 

Sounds th* enamoured winds have loved to bear, 
Thy voice can only yield; 

For e'en the sweetest songs of summer birds j 

Possess no melody like thy food words. 

Those golden meanings shrined in woman's looks, 
That man can seldom leam, 

I, the tired deer that panteth for the brooks, 
For their fond wisdom yearn : 

Give me that precious volume in thy breast. 
And teach me knowledge noneWst eve 
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Smile ! that the glorious sunshine of thy lips 
May fling their gladdening spell 

Where grief's dark frown, and care's more dark eclipse, 
Can never hope to dwell : 

Unclose the fringed curtains of thine eyes, 

Which shade the light of thy unclouded skies. 

Look with those thrilling glances that can melt 
The throbbing heart with joy ; 

Say that the passionate frenzy I have felt, 
With sweet though deep annoy. 

Awakens in thy breast the tumult strange, 

Which lasts with life, and knoweth not of change. 

! what a depth of passion, high and pure. 

Doth hallow soul and sense. 
Clothing thy name with thoughts which shall endure 

To endless ages hence ! 
For language thou hast charmed into rhyme 
Deserves to live upon the wings of Time. 

Fairest of all sweet flowers that ever grew 
Beside man's household hearth ! 

Stirred by those feelings I may not subdue, 
That tell me of thy worth ; 

1 love thee with a spirit deep and proud, 

That hath no commune with the world's 4uV\ cio^^. 

K 



Love thee ! — 'tis more of worship than of love 
To thee I bend and bow ; 

Firm in idolatry, with hopes above 

All things less bright than thou : 

To thee I breathe sincerer prayer and praise 

Than heaven receives in these degenerate dayi 



Yes ! with a love of full and earnest truth, 
My hopes float o'er life's tide, 

Bearing the raptures of my early youth 
With manhood's noble pride, 

A love as deeply set as are the shores 

Where ocean strives to hide her princely stores. 
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Bend 1 in worship at Love's dazzling throne. 
With spirit pure and fresh: 

Is it leas harm lo glorify a stone. 

Than thy warm trembling flesh ? 

And could the pillared temple and the grove 

Have been more sacred than the shrine 1 love? 



This faithful heart shall be thy pedestal, 

And there I've placed thee noi 

Throned, with a flower- en wreathed coronal 
Around thy blushing brow ; 

The pillars of thy temple are these arms, 

That wish for ever to enshrine thy charms. 



1 
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Thus will we in our own sweet gladness live, 

Which seeketh no repose ; 
And to the fleeting hours new wings we'll give, 

As light as summer snows ; 
And thus to life's last years we'll live and die, 
In tranquil joy and glad philosophy ! 
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A TRIBUTE TO FANNY KEMBLE. 



To glorify all excellence that^sprii^ 

Above life's dark and shadowy atmosphere, 
Song throws its sunshine on all loving things 
Existing far and near ; 

But nothing gives its purpose such deep gain, 

As woman in her glory and her power ; 
With all those golden gifts of heart and brain, 
That oft enrich her dower. 

The soul which dwelleth in her star-like eyes ; 
The lofty hopes within her brow enshrined ; 
The power, the grandeur, or the joy that lies 
Within her teeming mind : 

These things are thine, and with them thou hast brougl 

A knowledge of divine humanity, 
Each strong and noble passion, gentle thought. 
And feeling pure and high. 
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All outward impulses dost thou impart, 
As exquisitely true as if thou'dst stole 
The melting tenderness of woman's heart, 
With all her glow of soul. 

Many may flatter thee with fulsome praise, 
And give free license to a ready tongue.; 
1 would the idle measure of these lays 
Had been but better sung. 



ELEGIAC REFLECTIONS. 



The flower, whose beauty fades before our sight. 
E'en as a cloud dissolveth into rain, 

Although its heart may wither with a blight 
That evening's sweetest dews may not restrain, 
It hath not perished, — doth there not remaii 

Upon the winds which pillowed it at ni^ht, 
And on the breezes of the laughing day. 

That odoriferous incense wjiich it threw 

On all bright things which round it moved or j 
ThuB from its mortal tenement of clay 
A soul hath gone, letting that flame decay. 

Which for its light and beauty all men knew 
To be as pure as ought beneath the slcy. 
! in their loveliness can such things die 

like a forgotten melody, or lie 

Like a warm flash of sunlight on the wave. 
Which the first cloud may bury in its grave ! J 

Never, O, never ! down in the deep heart, 
; a rich pearl within some hidden cave. 

Shall it become its glory, and impart 
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A presence and a splendour to the shrine 
That knew how near its spirit was divine. 

Many a tear has fallen for those who die 

Unknown and unlamented, save by one 
Within whose gentle breast, with frequent sigh, 

A stream of hidden love will ever run 
In its own unpolluted purity. 

Then, if a nameless grave has power to claim 
From the dimmed eye the tribute of a tear, 
Say, shall the dead to whom all hearts are dear 

Leave to the world no mention of his name — 

Shall not the poet chronicle his fame. 
Or chant a requiem for his lowly bier, 

Or, when the dead his fellowship avow. 

Entwine the fadeless laurel round his brow ? 

Why hangs thy silent harp upon the walls, 

Missing the hand which woke its tuneful strings 

Into its most melodious murmurings ? 
Why are thy late so hospitable halls 

Now as the desert's unrefreshing springs ? 
Oh ! all their solitude again recalls 

To the lone heart the tale of other days. 
When thou, the friend and brother of the bard. 
Seeing the cares that often press too hard 

Upon the friendless genius, sought to raise 
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To an acquaintance with the world's regard. 

The soul of song which mingled in their lays. 
Beneath that roof whose shelter was their home, — 

Under the shadow of their own loved hills. 
With music on their harp-atringa did they come, 

And witii that living light, whose spirit thrilja 
Both heart and brain with an undying beam, 
Throwing its splendour on the poet's dream. 

Under the tattered garb may often lie 
Souls that are fed with an immortal fire. 

Breathing of that divine philosophy 
Which makes the fond and glowing heart aspire 

To the sweet dream of universal love. 

Where lie the bard's proud hopes ? ! far above 
All thoughts that mingle with terrestrial things ; 

The constant practice of a virtuous life 

Censuring the maddening guilt of human strife. 
And living on those bright imaginings 

That are the meteors of the mind's deep sea — 

An incommunicable mystery 
That doth pervade all things through earth and sky, 
And through the hidden caves which in the ocean lie. 



Thou from the wretched didst beguile their griefs. 
Lightening the breast from all its heaviness ; 
And to the one who would be comfortless, 
. Whose brightest hopes were wrecked upon those reefs 
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That are within life's rough and stormy ocean, 

Thou didst awaken to a deep emotion 
Of most unutterable joy : thy fervent prayer 

Was ever pleading for the friendless poor, 

And for the miserable, who were sure 
One heart, at least, still thought them worth its care ; 
And oft the dying sinner, whom despair 

Made hopeless of an everlasting rest, 

Hath found a balm within his troubled breast, 
Which made the journey of his latter hours 
As if the way had been bestrewed with flowers. 

I would my humble Muse thy praise could tell 
In strains more fitting of so dear a theme ; 
Yet, in the music of the mountain-stream. 
And in the wild hills thou hast loved so well, 
There shall the memory of thy virtue dwell, 
For ever fresh as the bright dew that drops 
Upon the high untrodden mountain-tops. 



THE LAMENT OF BRUCE FOR HIS J 
FOSTER - HROTHER. 



Upon the threshold of an ancient cave, 

O'ergrown by heather, fern, and blossoms wild. 

Stood one who was the bravest of the brave, 
Vet gentle in hb kindness as a child ; 
Before him, all in his own blood defiled, 

There lay a youth, his foster-brother dear. 
Who foully murdered in his sleep had been 
By those two caitiffs, — (coward hearts, I ween !) 

Whose lifeless trunks together lying near, 

Showed how their treachery revenge had seen. 

He, the survivor, looked of manly port, 

Of bearing better than the common sort ; 
But on his royal brow deep sorrow broke, 

\a gazing on the remnant of his court. 
The gallant Bruce, who spurned the tyrant's yoke, 
In mournful words and pitying accents spoke: — 



" Oft have I been alone. 
Where the gaunt wolf and gorging vulture fed ; 
And heard some dying clansman feebly groan 
Among the dead. 
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^^ And have been forced to stand 
Where on the shore the sullen corpses lay, 
With the white flesh half covered in the sand, 

The sea-shark's prey. 

" Many a time have I 
Passed haunted moor at midnight's hour of spells, 
Hearing strange noises in the troubled sky, 

And elfin yells. 

" But I have never yet 
Felt my deep soul bow down to idle fears ; 
Never has eye been dim, or cheek been wet. 

With trickling tears. 

" Changed is my spirit now,— 
Like a young child oppressed with sudden pain, 
The sorrowing heart is mine, the throbbing brow. 

And aching brain. 

" O ! that I could recall * 
Back to thy heart its warm and grateful breath ! 
'Tis vain — the coward hand that struck thy fall 

Has worked thy death. 



i 
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" How gladly didst thou bear 
With me the danger and the ills that came, 
When others left my fortune in despair — • I 
In fear, or shame ! 

" And in the battle-field. 
When Scotland and her tyrants were at strife 
Many a time thy breast hath been the shiel 
For her king's life. 

" Where, fighting by my side, 
Thy claymore bright has felled the feeble slaves, 
Who sought to dim our glory and our piide 
By chains or gravea. 

" We have been forced to share 
Concealment in the caves to which we fled ; 
And have disturbed the wild-deer from hia lair. 
To make our bed . 

" Together have we brought 
Our weary limbs amid the cliffs tliat rist 

Where the young eagles their deep eyriefl sought 
Among the skies. 
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" WJiere the wild waters roar 
Have we together braved their angry foam ; 
Andimid the rocks of many an island shore 

Have found a home. 

" In forest-covered isles. 
Among the heather have we had our dreams ; 
By crags, and rocks, deep glens, and i^tk defiles, 

And mountain, streams. 

" There, sleeping on the ground — 
A frequent pillow fpr a chieftain's rest — 

I have had. dreams where the red Comyn* frowned. 

Like one.unblest. 

" But thine were far more sweet — 
'Twas of thy golden spurs thy visions were ; 
Of knightly deeds, and chargers strong and fleet. 

And ladies fair. 

"0,God! can it be true? — 
He who has sought the battle-field to die. 
Where claymores met, where piercing pibrochs blew, 

And foemen lie; 

* Comyn, Earl of Badenoch, slain for his treachery hj Bruce, or 
some of his followers, in the church of the Grejfriars at Dumfries. 
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" Who mingled with the crowd 
In the hot skirmish, and the foray rude, 

Where'er the chieftain's gathering cry was loud 
At clansmen's feud ; — 

" Should meet so foul a death ?- 

'Twould make the sterneat hearts in pity weep ; — 

A traitor's hand crushed out his fleeting breath 

While in his sleep ! 

" And I am now alone, 
Left like a wreck upon a hostile shore ; 
A king deprived of followers and throne — .M 
A chief no more ! 



" Ay, but a broken man. 
Hunted to woods and fastnesses — pursued, 
■^ Branded, abhorred, put under curse and ban— 

^1 But not subdued 1 

^1 Where do 
H DothE 



■' Where are the brave ones fled ? 
Where do the Douglas and the Lennox stay t 
Doth Edward" loiter, or is Graham dead? 
O ! where are they ? 

* Edward Brace, bis brother. 
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*^ Can the dark grave give back 
The heroes who have died in my defence ? 
Those who have fallen on the tiger's track, 

But came not thence. 

" The young, the brave, the free — 
The fair-haired Nigel* in his sunny years — 
The veteran Fraser — Athol — Seton — see, 

These are thy tears. 

" It is for thee my heart 
Is softened into womanhood, to name 
The bitter anguish it should not impart, 

For very shame. 

" But by the crimson blood 
Of the immortal Wallace I — by the pride 
Of Scotland's waving thistle, field and flood — 

By aught beside, 

" Which to a brave oath lends 
A power to bind the soul to deeds of strife — 



• A youth of great beauty, the youngest brother of Bruce, who 
was taken prisoner, and hung at Berwick by order of the English 
monarch. 
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I swear to well revenB;e my slaughtered friends, 
While I have life ! 

" And not to rest, until 
My home be free of IjTitnt and of slave ; 

On moor and mountain, castle, vale and hill — 
On rock, and wave. 

"Ifthislfailtodo. 
May curses on my soul for ever lie ; 
And everlasting scom my name pursue. 
Whene'er I die!" 

Years passed. The exile sat upon a throne. 
And Scotland had acknowledged him her own : 

From liill and tower, from forest and from field, 
The despot and his followers had gone ; 

For well the claymore, and the spear and shield. 

Hard work had seen, where many a Sason reeled, 
Clove to the chine, or in the midriff thrust. 

Though slaughter scarce admits of an excuse, 
Yet, while men arm, roused by a tyrant's lust, 
The blood thai flows and fattens the earth's crust 

Is poured in sacriGce for such abuse. 

When Freedom owns such champions as the Bhuci 
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THE VALE OF CLWYD. 

" The Vale of Cluid extended from the middle of Denhighshire 
to the sea, ahout eighteen miles long, and some five in hreadth, 
haying these three excellences— a fertile soile, healthful ayre, 
and pleasant seat for hahitation/' — Notes to Michael Drayton's 
PolyoUnon. 

'Tis sweet wben memory turns aside to trace, 

With all the freshness of the sunniest hues, 
The treasured beauties of some far-off place — 

Some flowery nook whereon kind nature strews 

Jeweb of emerald buds and pearly dews, 

And the glad sun pours down his golden rays 

With burning splendour, yet with nameless grace; 

For then remembrance Ends a thousand ways 

To sweeten life with dreams of better days. 

Dear Clwyd ! such has often been to me 

The memory of thy fair and tranquil vale. 

When the hard winter of the world would be 
Nipping, with icy chill and freezing gale, 
Hopes which the heart had thought would uen^x i^>k 
To be ft comfort to remotest years : 
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In sorrow and in pain I've turned to thee. 
And felt, through hopes delayed and gloomy 
" Thoughts that do often lie too deep for teais. 



eare/^ 



Oft ia my chamber musing there alone, 

I have beheld thee in thy loveliness. 
Coming upon my senses with a tone 

Of deep and holy feeling, which doth press 

Its charm upon the brain ; so passionless 

Thy very beauty seems, as if it came 

From tbe calm precincts of a world unlcnown — 

Breathing of something which one cannot name, 

Too bright and sweet for earthly scene to claim. 

A shadow, and a glory, and a power — 

A something indefinable and grand — 
Seems falling on each hill, and tree, and tower, 
Like that which shone around the armless hand 
That wrote Belshazzar's fate — or fairy-land. 
Too dazzling for the eye, as poets tell ; 
As calm and holy as the twilight hour. 

And bright as moonlight when its glances dwdl 
Upon the graves of those we loved so well, 

I sit and muse upon the days that passed 

Like the soft spirit of a maiden's dream : 

Ah me ! youth's gladness ne'er was known to lait, 

For oft its very heavetimeaa &<a!eiw«cii 
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Bom of the brightness of life's fleeting stream ; 
And as I muse, dear vale, I think of thee, 
And feel both heart and brain are overcast 
With shadows of thy beauty, that to me 
Bring thoughts of power which struggle to be free. 

I see the purple heath-flowers on thy hills, 

Clothing their sides with beauty, such as glow 
Like the bright flashing of the mountain-rills, 

Which leap from crag to crag, and as they go 
Catch every hue the setting sun can throw. 
O ! where is loveliness so pure as thine. 
That with a joy the mind so deeply fills ? 
Where doth sublimity look so divine 
As in this sweet wild mountain-land of mine ? 

Once by the ^ide of Ruddlan's clayey banks. 

Where thy fair stream, dear Clwyd, flows along, 
Stood the fierce Saxon and his countless ranks, 
Encompassing a small but dauntless throng : 
Hark ! heard ye not the melody of song 
Tell of the brave their ruthless swords had slain ? 
But ere the tongue can speak the minstrel's thanks, 
The wind in whispers wafts the plaintive strain, 
As if the Telyn* woke the chords again. 

• A harp. 
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St. Asaph, with bright streams on either side, 
The gentle Clwyd woos thee as her own ; 
But fiercer Elwy claims to be thy bride, 

Then rushes on where rugged rocks are thrown, 

Through meadows where the wild-flower's new^ 

blown. 

Then doth my gaze behold " Our Lady's Well, 

And chapel, which the ivy scarce can hide 

Where once the pious pilgrim loved to dwell, 

And seek a cure when sickness him befel. 



I 



Thou, Denbigh Castle, with thy ruined halla,: 

And broken arches tottering to decayj 
Tell'st to the mighty how the proud one falls 
That Time will not for long be held at bay, 
But like a conqueror extends his sway 
O'er peELsant huts and palaces of kings; 
And shews that even the most massy walla 
Shall crumble into dust, like other things. 
Whose weaker power a less resistance brings. 



iVIethinks, as gazing 'neatb thine arches' shade. 
Which though in ruin tell what ihey have-lieea, 

One of the brightest views fair Nature's made 
Seems spread before me like a fairy scene :. 
1 see the hills with all their dazzling sheen, 
From Moel Henlli down to Diserth Rock ; 
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The silver streams well fringed with richest green ; 
The whistling herdsman in his Sunday frock ; 
The lowing steer, wild colts, and dainty flock. 

Ruthin ! thy castle walls have been the sport 

Of every age, and almost every hour ; 
Once thou wert worthy of a regal court, 

With " dubble walles " and elevated tower ; 
But now the fragments of thy former power 
Are shattered turrets sinking into dust : 

Perhaps, again restored to hall and bower, 
Thou 'It give to Time his unforgotten trust, 
Till Grod shall come to judge the good and just. 

Dear Clwyd ! every thing within thy vale 

I love, and every budding tree that grows ; 
The yellow com just bending with the gale ; 
The gentle river as it gaily flows, 
Making an Eden wheresoever it goes ; 
Thy ruined castles, lovely in decay ; 
The odoriferous scents thy flowers exhale ; 
And all those bright and dazzling lights that play 
O'er thy blue hills upon each sunny day. 

Why should I love thee more than others do ? 

Why should my soul be touched with such delight? 
Why can I not in pensive pleasure view 



Thy rugged mountainB, as another might ? 

Why are thy scenes so precious to my sight, 
That e'en whene'er I think of what thoti art 
Mine eyes so quickly shed their blessed dew — 
Feelings arise that happy thoughts impart. 
And joy's sweet springs come gushing from my heart ? 

Ah ! there hath ever been a cause for these 

Mysterious sympathies which cling around 
The heart, like tendrils round the forest trees : 
I feel its impulses are strongly bound 
To every flower which springs upon thy ground ; 
For 'neath those hills, whose wild and slopy sides 
Shade the low valley from the winter breeze. 
Where the wild flowers are blooming far and wide, 
My fathers lived, fought, conquered, and have died ! 

Farewell, dear Clwyd ! fain would I have sung 

Your beauties in a more deserving lay; 
But when the heart by grief and care is wrung, 

" The sere and yellow leaf" must soon decay; 
I wait the dawning of a brighter day^ — 
When in thy vale some simple stone shall tell. 
The gloomy mantle of the grave has flung 

Its shade o'er one who loved with thee to dwell. 
And found at last a resting-place, Farewell ! 
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ELEGY ON THE LAST PRINCE OF WALES, 



GEORGE THE FOURTH, 



The dead sleep softly in their dreams — 

Softer than ere the living slept ; 
While the sun shrouds them with his glowing beams, 

Or while the dews have wept 
Tears that were bom where the red lightning gleams, 

Or where the whirlwind swept. 

And the same sleep hath shed 
Peace, from the shadow of its gloomy pinions, 

Over a prince's head. 
And o'er the humblest of his fawning minions ; 

For e'en the mightiest dead 
' Are lowly couched in Death's unseen pavilions. 

O ! spirit, strange and wild. 
Whose home is in the darkness, and who sits 

Calm as a sleeping child 
Dreaming of sunshine and of flowers by fits ; 

Thou wilt not be beguiled 
By dread of fools, or fear of feeble wits. 
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Thou on whose smileless brow. 
And terrible look of speechless sufFerings, 

We gaze but to avow 
The dread that to the dying spirit clings— J 

Dark spirit, who art thou, 
That speakesl incommunicable things ? 

Yet thou art bright, whene'er 
Thy presence dwells upon the sleepless o 

Upon her shining hair, 
Her delicate limbs, and eyes whose gaze v 

And o'er her forehead fair, 
Damp with the dews of her life's setting si 

Glory, and power, and pride- 
Shadows of splendour, which ambition gave — 

! lay them all aside ; 
Man finds no flattering honours in the grave. 

Are not all ranks allied 
Where kings divide their slumbers with a slave ? 



Where is the monarch now, 
Who bore his sceptre with a kingly grasp 

'Twas strange to notice how 
His grandeur vanished with his latest gasp 

What is the royal brow ? 
A graceless thing that slimy worms enclas] 
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He*s gone ! and with him passed 
Those vain delights that floated round a throne ; 

Darkness is o'er him cast — 
But though so desolate, he's not alone : 

The grave's a home too vast 
To hold the guests who to its halls are gone. 

The last of Cambria's kings-^ 
Last of those glorious princes who have been — 

Dies like the light that clings 
Over some fading sunset's glowing scene. 

When the sun lingering flings 
His last and brightest look in dazzling sheen. 

Time renders up his trust 
For other hands and other powers to hold ; 

And soon the royal bust 
Must number with the nameless kings of old, 

Who gave their honoured dust 
To fatten the rich earth's more verdant mould. 

No more ! *Tis but a dream 
Floating upon the eyes' ungathered tears ; 

A vision that doth seem 
Clothed with the glory of departed years ; 

To form another theme 
To move the heart's commingled hopes and fears. 
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Alas ! the gcave is fed ; 
And from its depth of everlasting gloo 

There came a voice that said— 
" I^t the dark mantle and the nodding plume 

Cover the kingly dead ; 
His fathers wait him in the lonely tomb." 

In truth 'tis wondrous strange — '^^| 
Making weak-minded mortals terrified, ^^M 

To think how vast a range 
Have kings to shew their glory and their pride ; 

And lo ! how great a change— 
The narrow grave becomes a home too n 

Too wide, and still too vast. 
Shrinking within its small and narrow spa4 

Soon from the form is cast 
The visible beauty which It used to grace j>' 

Till fashionless at last, 
Ashes and dust are all the eye can trace. 



Thus it has ever been, 
And still the same must it for ever be ; 
While the young buds are green, 

And tlic bright blossoms sparkle on the t 

The waves of Time are seen 
Floating upon Eternity's dark sea. 
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LEFLECTIONS AWAKENED BY A WILD FLOWER. 



Sweet blossom, how I love to gaze 
Upon thy blushing countenance ! 
For many a tale of brighter days 
Is in thy glance. 

I look in no unloving mood 

Upon thee, for thy nature seems 
With all those gladdening things imbued, 
Which come in dreams. 

It is not that my heart is sad — 

It is not that mine eyes are dim ; 
Though sorrow makes my spirit glad 
Its griefs to hymn. 

But 'tis those restless memories 

Which make my soul with grief and care 
Hold back the natural sympathies 
It used to share. 
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Yet as I gaze upon thy stem, 

I feel that swelling thoughts arise, 
Bringing back many a liquid gem 
Within my eyes. 

Although the world to me has been 

At times ungentle and unkind ; 
Yet may I in its closing scene 
Some comfort find. 

For when I look upon thy leaves. 

Unclosing to the morning's breath, 
My heart a strengthening power receives. 
That laughs at death. 

Remembrances of other things 

Awake, like startled birds that rise. 
Brushing the dew-drops off their wings. 
To meet the skies. 

A melody is on my heart — 

A music of another sphere — 
Bidding the canker grief depart. 
Whose home was there. 
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And those sweet thoughts which sometimes sleep. 

Cradled in steep forgetfulness, 
Do from their dreamy slumbers creep, 
My heart to bless : 

Dreams of the unforgotten time — 

Thoughts of the mighty men of old ; 
Glimmerings that tell of the world's prime — 
The age of gold : 

The memory of those souls of might. 

Whose glory Time cannot forget — 
The stars which rose in the world's light, 
But never set. 

The not unconscious visitings 

Of thoughts whose meanings will not fade, 
Flash like the light from holy wings 
In Eden's shade. 

And o'er my sleepless soul they fall. 
Stirring its hidden depths, to raise 
Those flowers that formed its coronal 
In happier days. 
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AN ARGUMENT. 

In one short moment I can provey 

That the huge world is filled with love : — 

And what all nature strives to do, 

My blushing friend, why should not you ? 

Does not the sun in all bright hours 
Caress the fairest fruits and Rowers ; 
And summer*s soft voluptuous breeze 
Leave kisses on the wanton trees ? 
Does not the bee his nectar sip 
From off each bud*s delicious lip ? 
Do not the rippling waves in bands 
Run to embrace the golden sands, 
While river-blossoms bend, and try 
To kiss the waters passing by ? 
The moon, ere clouds her rays eclipse, 
Offers the earth her silvery lips, 
And the pale stars will seek their rest 
Upon the lake's enamoured breast. 

Then, my consenting fair, if this 
Hath been, and is the general bliss. 
There cannot be a reason why 
Such joys are not for you and I. 



SONGS. 
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WHEN THE NIGHT-BIRD IS SINGING. 



When the night-bird is singing 
Her song from the woods, 
And the breeze has been flinging 
Its voice o*er the floods ; 
Then heaven softly whispers some eloquent sound, 

Where'er the bee hummeth ; 
And where there is gladness or love to be found, 
With music it cometh : 
From the waters, the winds, and the bird on the tree, 
Those songs to my spirit are breathing of thee ! 

When the stars have been raining 

Fresh dews on the earth, 
And the flowers have been gaining 
More odorous worth; 
Then forest and field to all beautiful things 

Their sweetness are telling ; 
And where there's a bud that is shrouded witli wings. 
There fragrance is dwelling : [tree. 

From the stars, from the earth, from the flower and the 
Those sweets to my spirit are breathing of thee ! 

M 
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But the song and the singer 

Must soon be at rest, 
Though the music may linger 
For years in the breast : 
The bud or the blossom will fade on its stem, 

When there the frost lieth ; 
But all that is bright shall not wither with them 
For Love never dieth ; 
And wherever I dwell, still it seemeth to me. 
That Love to my spirit is breathing of thee ! 
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THERE'S SUNSHINE ON THE BROOKS. 



There's sunshine on the brooks, my love ; 

There's beauty o'er the skies ; 
But fairer seem thy looks, my love, 

And brighter are thine eyes : 
And though the forest birds 

Their wildest songs repeat, 
The music of thy gentle words 

To me seems far more sweet, my love. 
To me seems far more sweet. 

The blossoms in the bowers, my love. 

Shed perfume on the breeze ; 
But there are other flowers, my love. 

With sweets as rich as these : 
The fragrance I would seek. 

Thy smiling lips still bear ; 
And when I view thy blushing cheek, 

I find my roses there, my love, 
I find my roses there. 
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The sunbeam wears a cloud, my love. 

The bird must cease her song ; 
And flowers will need a shroud , my love. 

Ere they have blossomed long — 
The world eclipsed might be. 

Till all looked dark and drear ; 
And yet 'twould seem as bright to me, 

As long as thou wert here, my love. 
As long as thou wert here. 
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ELLEN ! WHERE ART THOU 1 



Cowslips o'er the fields are throwing 
Nature's gay and golden showers ; 
Daisies mid the grass are growing, 

Fair as other flowers. 
On the hill-side blooms the heather 
We have often pulled together : 

Would we did so now ! 
But the flower that most enchanted 
In this verdant scene is wanted : — 

Ellen I where art thou ? 

Primroses the sun are flaunting, 
Blooming proudly in his face ; 
Violets my soul are haunting 

With their nameless grace ; 
Every blossom doth inherit 
Something of its olden merit, 

On each bank and bough ; 
But the blossom I most cherished, 
From iny loving clasp hath perished 
Ellen ! where art thou ? 
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HAPPIER YEARS. 



When the flower has been crushed, 

All the fragrance is flown ; 
And when voices are hushed, 
Soon their sounds are unknown. 
In the fields the young blossoms around me are spread, 
And the sunbeams are still shining bright o'er my head ; 
But the flowers I now gather seem himiid with tears, — 
And where is the sunshine of happier years ? 

There are smiles on my cheek, 
Which my soul will despise ; 
And my tongue tries to speak 
What my bosom denies. 
Though my friends still may urge me my grief to resign, 
And the eyes of the lovely look kindly on mine ; 
But the fondness I meet with is answered with tears,— 
For where are the friendships of happier years ? 

But while memory shall last 
Something glad must remain ; 

And the joys that are past 
May return once «i^il': 
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For there's Hope, like an angel of light, spreads her 

wings, 
When directing my thoughts to less sorrowful things ; 
And while gazing on heaven, I smile through my tears. 
And trust in the future for happier years ! 
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I TfflNK OF THEE AT SUNNY HOURS. 



I THINK of thee at sunny hours, 

When beams of gladness fill the air ; 
And all the fairy world of flowers 

Are breathing forth their beauty there. 
For fancy views at rising morn 
The smile thy rosy mouth hath worn ; 
And every flower that blows, to me 
Looks fairer while I think of thee. 

I think of thee at silent eve. 

When heaven and earth are wrapt in sleep, 
And silver lights are seen to leave 
A shinbg pathway o'er the deep. 

For in those gems that pave the skies 
I seem to view thy starry eyes ; 
And moonlight trembling on the sea 
Shines brighter while I think of thee. 

I think of thee where'er I rove, 

By breezy woods or tuneful streams ; 

And find the bliss that tells thy love, 

In gladdening thoughts and joyous dreams. 
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For when sweet sounds are murmured near, 
Thy mellow voice I seem to hear ; 
And not a day — an hour, can be, 
But knoweth still I think of thee ! 
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I CARE NOT FOR ALL WHICH THE GREEN EARTH 

DISCLOSES. 



1 CARE not for all which the green earth discloses. 

For the dew that hangs bright on bud, blossom, and 
tree ; 
For the beauty which dwells on the leaves of the roses, 

Or the light on the lilies — fair emblems of thee : 
For where is the flower, though as fresh as the stream, 

That the blush on thy cheek could be brought to out- 
glow? 
And where is the blossom illumed with a beam 

Half so bright as the -sunshine thy smiles can bestow? 

I care not for all which another may treasure — 

For the gems of the sea, or the gold of the earth ; 
For a moment of bliss in our seasons of leisure. 

Is to me above all that such riches are worth. 
But what is the wealth on which misers may feast ? 

Had they thee ! — O ! how quickly their dross they'd 
despise ; 
And what can they see in the gems of the East 

To compare with the flashes that beam from thine 
eyes? 
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O ! BRING ME BACK THE PAST. 



Time was — the earth looked fresh and gay, 

And flowers and trees were clothed with light ; 
The sky flung sunshine on my way — 

The stars beamed fair and bright. 
Time is — and all is cold and drear ; 

The flowers are crushed — the sunshine fled ; 
And I am left to linger here, 

With hopes all seared and dead. 
In memory my joys are cast — 
O ! bring me back the past. 

Time was — no joys could brighter be 

Than those I revelled in so long ; 
When one sweet voice had showered on me 

Its wealth of love and song. 
Time is — no gladness dwells around, 

And grief and care have clogged my breath : 
That tone hath lost its magic sound — 
That voice is hushed in death ! 
In memory my joys are cast — 
O ! give me back the past. 



THINE— THINE — AND ONLY THINE! 



iiowlv passed : ' 



Tiiou hast been far from me divided. 

While Time's dull wings too slowly 

Yet my deep love hath not subsided, 

From first to last. 
The hopes I nourished have not gone 

In unawakening sleep to rest; 
The hallowed spark bums warmly on 

Within my breast. 
Though absent, thou wert ever near, 

For dreams have made thee mine ; 
And still I fancy thou art here, 
With looks and smiles as fond and dear. 
And I am murmuring in thine ear — 
"Thine — thine — and only thine!" 

Sleep throws her rosy pinions o'er me. 

And music from thy words arise ; 
Heaven's starry sheen duth gleam before n 
From thy bright eyes. 
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But can we ever cease from dreaming, 
While these enchanting visions last ? 
And shall we ever think redeeming 

The time that's past ? 
O ! ne'er while memory brings to me 

Those gentle smiles divine ; 
For joy must dwell on earth and sea, 
And all fair things must breathe of thee, 
Till I, my love, have ceased to be 

" Thine — thine — and only thine ! " 
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YOU HAVE BADE ME SING. 



You have bade me sing, 

That the song might fling 
Round the board its flashes of wit and joy ; 

And I would a spell 

In each verse might dwell, [annoy. 

Which could banish each thought that your spirits 

Shall I sing a rhyme 

Of the olden time. 
When the hours fled by like an infant's dream ; 

And each blossom grew 

With a fairer hue, 
And the stars looked brighter than now they seem ? — 
But should the song be unskillfully sung, 

O I do not blame the minstrel's art ; 
Those joys, though freely they flow from his tongue, 
May ne'er have found a home in his heart. 

I will sing of wine. 
And the bliss divine. 
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In the sparkling draught from the foaming bowl ; 

Or with glowing verse 

The bright deeds rehearse 
Of the brave of heart, and the true of soul : 

And we'll breathe a sigh 

For the days gone by, 
With the generous friends we can ne*er forget ; 

For although theyVe fled 

To the silent dead, 
They shall live in the light of our memories yet : — 
But should the song be unskillfully sung, 

O ! do not blame the minstrel's art ; 
Those joys, though freely they flow from his tongue, 
May ne'er have found a home in his heart. 

I will tell of her 

Whose young charms can stir 
The fond breast with passionate hopes and dreams, 

Of the light which lies 

In her radiant eyes. 
And the joy that dwells in their liquid beams. 

I will sing of Love, 

And the spells he wove. 
E'er the soul was lost in their dark eclipse ; 

And express the bliss 

Of the balmy kiss, 
And the sweets that dwell upon rosy lips : 
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But should the song be unskillfuUy sung, 

O ! do not blame the minstrers art ; 
Those joys, though freely they flow from his tongue, 

May ne'er have found a home in his heart. 
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THE GLORY OF THY 3MILE. 

Set to Music 63^ Mr. 5. Nelson. 

There dwells upon my memory 

A heart that knew no guile, 
The sunshine of thy tearless eye, — 

The glory of thy smile. 
The linnet singeth in the brake, 

The thrush beneath the tree, 
And sunbeams smile upon the lake 

As thou hast smiled on me. 

Still where the wild-bee winds its horn. 

The fox-glove rears its head. 
By paths our frequent feet have worn, 

That now alone I tread ; 
There's not a tree, or leaf, or flower. 

Once honoured by thy gaze, 
But calls to mind some happier hour 

Of long-departed days. 
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THE FLOWER OF THE VALLEY. 

Set to Music by Mr, S, Nelson. 

The Flower of the Valley was fair as the dew. 
Her eyes seemed to gaze with the violet's hue ; [rare, 
And though humble and poor, yet her charms were so 
That the halls of the wealthy held nought half so fair: — 

O ! no blossom can be, 

On the earth or the tree, 
Half so bright as the Flower of the Valley to me. 

The lord of the manor has left his proud seat 
To lay his broad lands and his wealth at her feet ; 
And the baron so bold, with his pages and train. 
Has wooed this fair maiden, but both wooed in vain :— 

O ! no blossom can be. 

On the earth or the tree. 
Half so bright as the Flower of the Valley to me. 

Rich earls and brave captains rode many a mile, 
To gain a kind word or to purchase a smile ; 
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She hath ne'er favoured them by a word or a sign, 
But the gifts which they sought she hath fondly made 
mine: — 

O ! no blossom can be, 

On the earth or the tree, 
Half so bright as the Flower of the Valley to me. 
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WHERESOFER I TURN MINB EYES. 



Wheresoever I turn mine eyes, 
Thy loved form doth seem to rise ; 
When soft music murmurs near, 
'Tis thy voice alone I hear. 
Never was a heart so bound, 

Like the one that's linked to thine ; 
Never were such raptures found, 
Which have been so fond as mine. 

Thou art in my waking sight, 
And in all my dreams by night ; 
Seldom hath so fair a guest 
Dwelt within a loving breast. 
Thou hast taught me truths unknown, 

Learning never found in books. 
Knowledge for the heart alone. 
Wisdom only read in looks. 

Still I see those smiles divine. 
That sweet gaze again is mine : 
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Still in sighs thy whispers fall, 
Breathing words more dear than all. 
Voices may have ceased to speak, 

Yet their sounds the heart hath blest ; 
Smiles may long have left the cheek, 
Though their beauty warms the breast. 
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CAN'ST THOU ASK ME TO POHGET? 



Can'st thou ask me to forget? — 
Thou who taught all love could tell ; 

In my breast thy vows are set, 
Ever there to dwell. 
Thou hast been my hope and guide, 
Thou hast been my joy and pride, 
Thou hast been beloved ! — and yet 
Can'st thou ask me to forget ? 

Voices breathe upon the air, 
Magic sounds in every word ; 

Are they now to perish there. 
As if never heard ? — 
Looks have spoken to the eye 
Meanings which can never die ; 
I have trusted them ! — and yet 
Canst thou ask me to forget ? 

Down beside that shining stream. 
We have often sat for hours, 
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Till the sun's declining beam, 
Kissed the trees and flowers. 
Still that stream is flowing clear, 
Still each bud and leaf are here, 
Every day that sun must set I — 
Canst thou ask me to forget ? 
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WE MET— BUT NE'ER SHALL MEET AGAIN. 



We met — 'twas in life's golden years, 

When all the world seems clothed with truth ; 
Before our eyes are soiled with tears. 

Save those of kind and gentle ruth. 
We loved — as souls pure, fresh, and young, 

Alone are interlinked together ; 
With thoughts that fell from off the tongue. 

Bright as the swan's unsullied feather- 
But ah ! these thoughts are weak and vain ; 
We met— but ne'er shall meet again. 

We met — 'twas in the joyous hours. 

When youth's bright dreams are wondrous fair; 
When earth seems filled with light and flowers. 

And life its fairest robe doth wi 
Those dreams are fled — earth's beauty gOQe,.| 

Willi all I sought with fond endeavour ; 
And life can have no charm for one 

Whose dearest hopes are lost for ever. 

But ah I these thoughts are weak and vain; 
We met — but ne'er shall meet a 
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i vain; | 
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GENTLE THERESE. 



Faih as sunny clouds art thou, 

Gentle Therese ; 
Ringlets cluster round thy brow, 

Gentle Therese ; 
All things which are bright and rare, 
Flowers and dazzling gems, are there, 
Shining on thy silken hair, 

Gentle Therese I 

Now the sweetest flower that blows. 

Gentle Therese, 
O'er thy cheek a blush bestows. 

Gentle Therese ; — 
Never talk of sun and skies. 
For whene'er thy lashes rise, 
Heayen comes flashing from thine eyes. 

Gentle Therese ! 

I'ye a tempest in my breast. 

Gentle Therese, 
Thou alone canst set at rest, 

Gentle Therese ; 



WE MET — BUT NE'ER SHALL MEET AGAIN. 



We met — 'twas in life's golden years, 

When all the world seema clothed with truth ; 
Before our eyes are soiled with tears. 

Save those of kind and gentle ruth. 
We loved — as soula pure, fresh, and young, 

Alone are interlinked together ; 
With thoughts that fell from off the tongue. 

Bright as the swan's unsullied feather. 

But ah ! these thoughts are weak and vain ; 
We met — but ne'er shall meet again. 

We met — 'twas in the joyous hours. 

When youth's bright dreams are wondrous fair; 
When earth seems filled with light and flowers. 

And life its fairest robe doth wear. 
Those dreams are fled — earth's beauty gone. 

With all I sought with fond endeavour ; 
And life can have no charm for one 

Whose dearest hopes are lost for ever. 

But ah I these thoughts are weak and vain ; 
We met — but ne'er shall meet again. ^^J 
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GENTLE THERESE. 



Faih as sunny clouds art thou, 

Gentle Therese ; 
Ringlets cluster round thy brow, 

Gentle Therese ; 
All things which are bright and rare, 
Flowers and dazzling gems, are there, 
Shining on thy silken hair, 

Gentle Therese I 

Now the sweetest flower that blows, 

Gentle Therese, 
O'er thy cheek a blush bestows, 

Gentle Therese ; — 
Never talk of sun and skies. 
For whene'er thy lashes rise. 
Heaven comes flashing from thine eyes. 

Gentle Therese ! 

IVe a tempest in my breast. 

Gentle Therese, 
Thou alone canst set at rest, 

Gentle Therese ; 
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Hopes which I can ne*er resign 
Stir my heart with dreams divine, 
Of those loving looks of thine, 
Gentle Therese. 
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THE STREAMS. 

The streams, the streams, the silver streams, 
Glide on, enriched with golden gleams, 
To wake the blossom from its dreams ; — 
Where'er on land is seen a mine 
That boasts a world of wealth like thine, 
While sunshine glows, or moonbeams shine ? 
For when most liberal nature seems, 
We hail the streams, the silver streams. 

The streams, the streams, the tuneful streams. 
An improvisatrice still. 
Thy mellow notes are heard at will ; 
And while thy waters flow along. 
And charm our hearts with liquid song. 
Where all sweet sounds melodious throng, 
While singmg of the flowers and beams. 
We hail the streams, the tuneful streams. 

The streams, the streams, the laughing streams. 
See while the wave in gladness trips, 
The lily bends to kiss thy lips ; 
The daisy lifts her turbaned YveeA 
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To gaze upon thy crystal bed : 
While leaves on drooping willows spread 
Disguise the pensive angler's schemes, 
We hail the streams, the laughing streams. 
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ANACREONTIQUE. 



Come, ye gay and laughing hours, 
Bearing all your fruits and flowers, 
Let me taste your luscious treats. 
Let me breathe your fragrant sweets. 
Then so brave a feast to crown. 
Bring me wine my cares to drown ; 
I from life new gladness gain, 
When the blushing grape I drain. 
Bring the morrow what it may, 
I will live in bliss to-day. 

Men there are who spend their days 
In a thousand foolish ways ; — 
Some are trying to be wise. 
Poring over learned lies. 
Others tease their idle brains, 
Gaining nothing by their pains : 
They forget this truth divine — 
Wisdom only dwells in wine. 

Bring the morrow what it may, 
I will live in bliss to-day. 
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Woman may have eyes of light, 
Diamonds seem not half so bright, — 
Love may breathe around the breast 
Joys that make dull mortals blest. 
Looks can never warm my blood, 
Like the goblet's gushing flood ; 
Love for dreaming souls may be, 
Bacchus is the god for me ! 

Bring the morrow what it may, 
I will live in bliss to-day. 
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I'VE BEEN A WANDERER ON THE SEAS. 
Set to Music by Mr. John Bamett, 

TvE been a wanderer on the seas — 

A dweller in a distant clime, 
Where voices came in every breeze, 

Reminding me of olden time. 
The forest gave its tuneful sound, 

The waves their restless music sent, 
And whispers in the rocks I found 

Of every inland continent. 
Where'er I went, by stream or hill. 

That music on my path was cast — 
To tell me thou wert with me still. 

My first love and my last ! 

There have been thoughts that will not rest. 
And joys which never fade away. 

And there are feelings in the breast 
That live till life itself decay ; 
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And looks are treasured up for years, 

With words with golden meanings fraught ; 
When memory finds a joy in tears, 

And Love's sweet dreams are lost in thought ; 
And memory loves to linger now, 

O'er dreams of bliss, and joys long past, 
For first in all fond thoughts art thou. 

My first love and my last ! 
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THOU ART FAR FROM ME NOW. 
Set to Mtuic by Mr, John Bamett, 

Thou art far from me now in the midst of the throng, 
The gay in the dance, and the loud in the song ; 
Yet never could pleasures so fleeting impart 
One feeling like those thou hast left in my heart. 
Then turn from the dance, from the song, from them all, 

From the falsehood and folly around them that dwell. 
And try for one short sunny hour to recall 

Some remembrance of one who has loved thee so well. 

The delights of the present, the joys of the past. 
The hopes of the future — how long did they last ? 
[ike bubbles which rise on the stream as it flows, 
rhey came in a moment, and fled as they rose, 
rhe future is hopeless— ^ I'll break not its rest, 

But a joy still remains in those long-vanished years, 
iVhen Love, as he found out a home in thy breast. 

Made a rainbow of hope with thy smiles and thy tears. 

)ut farewell ! — In thy looks I drank gladness and light, 
lind still their rich beauty will flash on my sight ; 

o 
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Thy voice had a music 'twas magic to hear, 
And still doth its melody fall on my ear : — 
Farewell ! — but if ever another should dwell 

With delight on those beauties which I must resign, 
Remember the heart that has loved thee so well, 

And expect not to meet one so changeless as mine. 
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O ! MUSIC, WHAT MAGIC THY M£LOD Y BRINGS ! 



Set t9 Mutic by Mr» Henry SmArt, 



! Music^ what magic thy melody brings ! 

What rapture is breathed in thy song, 
When memory awakens the harp's mellow strings 

With meanings forgotten too long ! 
rhou wine of the soul, let me drink from thy streams, 

To me thou hast ever been dear ; 
itill gladden my thoughts, and still brighten my dreams — 
Thy songs still let me hear. 

ill nature breathes music wherever we rove, 

For our sweet enjoyment alone, 
he birds ever warble of gladness and love, 

And streams have a song of their own. 
he trees and the winds with an eloquent tune, 

Rejoice every month round the year ; 
ut ah ! there are voices Time hushes too soon — 

Their songs still let me hear. 
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THE ROSE STILL BEARS ITS GLOWING BLUSH. 
Arranged to a BrasiUan Melody by Mr, John Parry, 

The rose still bears its glowing blush, 

And beams of shining gold, 
But wears not now that crimson flush 

So brightly as of old. 
Fair flowerets still the valleys gem, 

The dewy lawn and lea ; 
But ah ! now thou art lost to them 

Their charms are lost to me. 

The stars bend down their looks of light, 

O'er streams whose sleep they share ; — 
Those waters look not half so bright 

And heaven not half so fair. 
Still there's a voice from every stem 

Breathes songs divine and free ; 
But ah ! now thou art lost to them 

Their charms are lost to me. 
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! WORDS MAY BREATHE OF TRUTHS DIVINE. 

Set to Music by Mr, John Bamett, 

O ! WORDS may breathe of truths divme, 

And looks the deepest love confess. 
And smiles that round the lips may shine, 

May fond and loving thoughts express : 
But words are idle sounds at best. 

And looks are like the changing moon, 
And smiles like sunshine warm the breast — 

But ah ! their light will fade as soon. 

I thought the world was true and kind, 

For one I could not soon forget ; 
The world is false — but still I find 

The one I loved more faithless yet : 
And O ! is there a heart so base. 

To let its love be bought and sold ; 
So fair, and yet so false a face. 

To barter all its smiles for gold ? 

They^U me still to look around. 
For one whose joys my soul may share — 
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That faithful hearts may yet be found 
Among the smiling many there : 

But ah ! the hopes their words would tell 
To one like me is all in vain ; 

The heart which once has loved too well, 
Can never, never love ag^in. 
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'TIS WISE TO BE GLAD IN OUR SUNNIER YEARS. 
Set to Mutic by Mr, John Bamett, 

'Tis wise to be glad in our sunnier years, 

And enjoy all the bliss that life gathers around us, 
Than make it a season of sorrow and tears, [us : 

And reject the sweet joys which the present has found 
The rose which has shadowed her beauty in dreams, 
While the sun leaves the skies to the gems of the 
night, 
Awakes at the first golden touch of his beams, 
In the joy of the morning all blushing and bright : 
Then love me while the hour is thine, 
For Love has found a home in thee. 
To hush thy sleep with dreams divine. 
And give thy waking thoughts to me. 

And those who enjoy not such bliss when they may, 
In vain hopes that the future is fruitful of others. 

Will find the fair promises fading away, 
While the blessings they've lost are becoming another's. 

The earth has her seasons — the blue skies above 
In their moments of sunshine delight to remain ; 
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But life has but one fleeting season of love, 

And its spring never comes with its blossoms again : 
Then love me while the hour is thine. 
For Love has found a home in thee, 
To hush thy sleep with dreams divine, 
And give thy waking thoughts to me. 
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O ! THOU HAST LOOKS SO SUNNY BRIGHT. 

I 



Set to Music by Mr, John Bamett, 



O ! THOU hast looks so sunny bright, 

That all have sung their praise, 
And smiles which beam such magic light. 

All love whene'er they gaze : 
But looks whose light on others fall, 

Must cease on mine to be ; 
And smiles which warm the hearts of all. 

Can ne'er be loved by me. 

O ! thou hast charms of form and mind. 

All own divine to view ; 
A heart as gentle and as kind 

As faithful lover knew : 
But charms, howe'er divinely fan-, 

I must at once resign ; 
The heart that all alike may share. 

Can ne'er be loved by mine. 
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TO THEE ! — TO THEE ! 



Set to Music by Mr, Henry R. Bishop, 



I HEARD the voice of other years 

Come o'er me in my sleep, 
And with the sound came back the tears 

rd long forgot to weep. 
I heard sweet tones with music fraught, 

That still were dear to me ; 
For they recalled each treasured thought 
To thee ! — to thee ! 

I saw again those beaming eyes, 
Which shone with liquid light, 

More clear than are the cloudless skies 
Upon a starry night. 

And looks of love gleamed bright around, 
As sunlight on the sea, 

That my fond soul more firmly bound 
To thee!— to thee! 
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O'ER THE BOUNDING WAVES WE GO. 



Away I — away ! 
0*er the bounding waves we go, 

'Mong the showers of silver spray, 
Where the foaming billows flow ; — 
Where fearful things in throngs arise. 
With their golden scales and their flashing eyes ; 
And the blue shark lifts its restless head 
As a living tomb for the graveless dead. 
But what care we ? 
We ride on the rolling sea ; — 
The storm may rage, the winds may blow ; 
But away ! away I — o'er the bounding waves we go. 

Away ! — away ! 
O'er the bounding waves we fly, 

Though the livid lightnings play 
Through the black and gloomy sky. 
But hark ! there comes a muttering sound. 
And the thunder bursts in peals around ; — 
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While the whirlwind shouts o'er the boiling deep, 
In the depths we fall — to the clouds we leap. 
But what care we ? 
We ride on the rolling sea; — 
The storm may rage, the winds may blow, 
But away ! away ! — o'er the bounding waves we go. 
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I HAVE MADE THEE A GARLAND. 



I HAVE made thee a garland of sweet-scented roses, 

Inwreathed with young lilies as fragrant and fair ; 
And although not such gems as thy casket discloses, 

O ! think them as worthy to twine in thy hair. 
Though I knew what a charm to the garden they'd given, 

I thought that near thee they would seem still more 
bright ; 
For thy breath would to them be the breezes of heaven — 

Thy smiles clothe their blossoms with splendour and 
light. 

If they pine for the glory and gladness that flashes 

Beneath each fair cloud in the blue skies above ; 
Just unclose the soft fringe of thine eyes' silken lashes, 

And all will be gladdened with beauty and love ; — 
And these flowers which I plucked in the bright summer 
weather, 

May seem in fond language this wish to disclose — 
^ our hearts like these blossoms united together. 

For thou art my Lily, and I am thy Rose ! 
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LOVE UNGERS THERE. 
Set to Mutic bt^ Mr, William Roohe. 

Beware of the eyes which are brighter than goki. 

While they beam with their sparkling guile ; 
And turn from the looks which kind meanings have told, 

When illumed with a soul-thrilling smile. 
In those eyes there is danger lies hid in their light — 

Of their eloquent beauty beware ; [sight — 

And those smiles possess perils concealed from the 

Take heed ! — Love lingers there. 

Beware of a voice soft as sounds heard at eve. 

When the nightingale warbles her song : 
Beware of fond words sweet as roses that leave 

On the breeze odours fragrant and strong. 
For that voice hath a charm which is breathed by the 
tongue — 

Of the power in its magic beware ; 
And those words — a deep spell o*er their music is 
flung — 

Take heed ! — Love lingers there. 
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TO LAURA. 



T. 



Though thou art far from my enraptured sight, 
Hby spirit is still present to mine eye,— 

In the deep vision of the lonely night, 
When all have left me, Oh ! then thou art by 
I know thee by the liquid beams which lie 

Within thy gaze — that ocean of rich lights— 
Those depths of an unfathomable sea, 
Wherein thy soul, telling such things to me 

As an undreammg eye can neter know. 
Floats on its waters, as a star may be 

Reflected on the shining wave below. 

Oh ! it b not for mortal pen to shew 
That nameless beauty^ that resistless spell, 
Which I hare fell so oft^ and loTed la well. 

p 
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II. 

Let me be twined within those gentle arms, 

And gamer thy caresses for a store 
To live on in all times of worldly harms ; — 

With thee my own, what could I wish for more? 

O ! that we were on some untrodden shore 
Fair as thyself, and sunny as thy charms ; 

Where we might live unheard, unseen, unknown. 

Save by our own ears, eyes, and hearts alone ; 
We should hear nothing but melodious throbs 
From our young hearts, or the half-stifled sobs 

When loving words to trembling sighs have grown, 

And see the passionate looks our eyes might own ; 
But we should know with joy both deep and strong 
All the sweet gladness love can share with song. 
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Thou unforgotten of my heart, again 

O'er its deep waters art thou floating now. 

Calling all hidden thoughts which may remain 
Within the chambers of the throbbing brow 
To muse upon the yet unbroken vow 

That I have kept in pleasure and in pain. 
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When thou, beloved one, wert far away ; 

And mingling with thy visions as I lay, 
I've seen thee smile upon my constancy, 

And let the full gaze of thine eye-balLi play 
like moonlight on a calm ninruffled sea ; 
Till all enamoured I have wished to be 

On thy fond breast one moment more to lie, 

And drink the liquid lustre of thine eye. 

IV. 

Time may have wings, as gentle poets tell. 
And in some seasons lovers will complain ; — 

I, who have often woke the tuneful shell. 

And felt the charm of Love's entrancing spell. 
Confess his pinions are not used in vam„ 

Though his flight changeth like the waning moon : 

He cometh slow, yet goeth he too soon. 
And fleeth never to return again. 

When from thy lips I snatch the honeyed boon. 
Like the barbed arrow, rapid is his flight, 
And all the world looks glad with glorious light ; 

But when away from all which breathes of love. 
The shadows of my soul are dark as night, 

And naught *neath heaven's gaze so slow as Time doth 
move. 
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V. 



What volume dost thou lead ? nni wherefore look 
With melandioly sweetness, as if ud 

Had been the ftory m thine open book? 
Is it a tale of kre^ wheo hearts aore clad 
With ecstasy until they both grow mad 

With thoughts and feelings nature cannot brook ? 
Or of ambitious hopes, raised far above 
All human nature, humbled down by love ? 

Love falleth on all hearts, like the sweet dew, 
Which rests upon the humblest flower that blowv, 

And dwelleth on the highest tree that grew. 

Lay down the book — although the tale be true — 
Although a thorn is found upon the rdSe, 

Who could its claim to our regard di^Nroyet 
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ON THE PBESENT PROSPECTS OF ENGLAND. 



I. 



England ! I watch thee with a lover's hope, 
Full of anticipations fond and high ; 

Thou hast till lately had but little scope 
For great exertions, but now 'tis time to try 
What good concealed within thy lands may lie. 

No need with figured phrase, or sounding trope, 
To seek for words wherewith to speak of thee. 
Wast thou not bom upon the boundless sea. 

And there set up like some unrivalled gem, 
And owned by all the world of waters free 

The brightest jewel in their diadem? 

Or art thou some fair plant whose leaf-crowned stem 
Giveth a splendour to the earth and sky, 
And a sweet shelter unto all humanity? 
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II. 

Up, and be doing ! — for the time is o'er 
For dreamy listlessness, and force and fraud 

Have had their day upon thy wave-girt shore ; 
The rust and canker which so long hare gnawed 

Within thy heart are gone for evermore — 
The empty bauble and the glittering gaud, 

Which power and pride were vested with of old, 

Have vanished before Reason*s sterling gold. 
And now that we have scattered forth the seeds, 

We hope that they'll return a thousand fold. 

When the land's clear from those unsightly weeds 
Which o'er its fertile soil corruption breeds ; 

And in their place shall spring hearts free and bold, 

And souls by unjust laws not to be bought and sold. 

III. 

Doth Poland lie in bondage still? — But hush ! 

I would not call upon thy stainless brow 
The burning brand of shame's accusing blush 1 
But shall the tyrant's iron heel still crush 
The flowers that blossom for the free, while thou 
Art looking on ? — Is Liberty to bow 
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Beneath the yoke, and shake the gallmg chain 
Unheeded still by Britain ? — Are we men ! 

Men who once drove a despot out of Spain, 

Freed Italy from bondage, swept the main, 
And conquered all ? — And what we could do then 

Why can we not as bravely do again ? 
Take up the sword, and cast aside the pen I 

Strike home ! Poland and Freedom claim our valour 
now! 
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Sweet is the memory of departed time, 
When first those gentle influences and powers. 
Which fondly sway the human heart, were ours ; 

The sense of all things bright was in its prime, 
And passionate thoughts rose like a bed of flowers 

In the warm breath of the sweet southern clime ; 
Sweet is the memory of the love that lies 
Perishless as the worm that never dies — 

Remembrances of joys when the young heart 
Was lighted up with smiles from gentle eyes. 

The eloquent longings of the heaving breast, 
Told what the trembling tongue dared not impart; 

When eyes would gaze on eyes, and lips would rest 

On the warm mouth on which they had been prest. 
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SPRING. 

I HEAR again the cuckoo's magic note, 
Now near, now far away among the trees ; 

And odours from the pensive snow-drop float 
Upon the breath of every passing breeze : 
And now the poet knows from signs like these 

That Spring is come, nor Summer far remote. 
Upon each bough the feathered songsters throng, 

And loud proclaim their mutual love and glee ; 

The streams laugh in the sun, and every tree 
Is green with buds, and eloquent with song. 
Yet oft the raging winds rush fierce along, 

Then die away in breezes soft and free ; 
Till the swift rain descends in genial showers, 
And fills the earth with sun^iine and with flowers. 
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SUMMER. 

What beauty, fragrance, melody, and light. 

Breathe round our ramblmg footsteps hi and near I 

The blossoms seem nM»e beautifrd and Iwight, 
And there's a freshness in the atmosphere. 
As if all precioos things were scattered there. 

Distilling odours in the dews of night. 
And, hark ! the linnet from yon ancient thorn 

Singeth her merry song from mom till noon ; 
Among the flowers the wild bee winds his horn, 

The very brook doth sing a gentle tune 

Beneath the shadow of the tranquil moon ; 
And with the coming stars or rising mom. 

How doth the golden sun pour out his beams, 

0*er clouds, and mountain-tops, and dazzling streams! 
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AUTUMN. 

The golden grain in waving splendour bends, 
Until the reaper's shining sickle ends 

Its proud career, and in the swelling sheaf 

The harvest dwelleth for a season brief. 
The wbiie the gleaner through the stubble wends. 
And picketh up the gifts which nature sends. 

The nightingale doth sing her song of grief 
At starry hours to her delighted friends ; 

The trees are proudly bending to their roots, 

Beneath the burden of their blushing fruits ; 
The sun is fierce, and evermore he weaves 

His scorching beams till drooping flowers lie down, 
And die beneath the glory each receives : 

And when the northern winds are fiercer grown. 
About the fading year they make their moan. 
While scattering wide bright clouds of fallen leaves. 
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WINTER. 

The tempest bowls*- the muttering heavens frown, 
The frost-wind sweeps liie forest and the plam, 
And*bringeth down swift showers of crystal rain. 

Now nature wears a robe of purest white. 
And diamonds sparkle on her virgin crown : 

The leveret leaves her footmark on the grass 
The snow has covered like a bed of down ; 

The lake appears one radiant sheet of glass, 

Whereon the graceful skaters frequent pass ; 
The leafless boughs of forest-trees remain 

Like sprigs of silver set with jewels bright ; 
While here and there the holly branch is seen 
With berries red, and leaves for ever green ; 

Till we behold Spring's welcome buds again. 
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TO AN EARLY VIOLET. 

Thou smiling piomise of more mnaf days, 

How do I lore thine unobtrusive glance 1 
With what a joy I meet the modest gaze 

Of thy unclouded, heaven-like count^mnce ! 

"Fot now thy blossoms make the young heart dance 
The while the eye thy loveliness surveyt. 

And nourish thoughts too strong for utterance, 
Which breathe the spirit of the poet's lays. 

Thy beauty clothes thee with some hidden spell. 

Whose power for ever on the btain will dwell, 
Calling the shadows of our early dreaims 

Again around us, with each field and deU, 
The forms of mountains, and the vdlce of streams. 

And all in early youth we loved so well. 
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THE POWER OF LOVE. 

He who has never loved, must have a soul 

Unconscious of those impulses which make 
The hot blood in the veins to boil and roll 

In an impetuous current ; — he must wake 

From a dull sleep, with dreams whose shadows break 
From off his mind like clouds ; — blind as a tnole, 

The loveliness around to him is nought ; 

He hath no pleasure in his joyless thought. 
And he must live uncharmed by woman's looks, 

By her unhonoured, and by her unsought : — 
But he who loves is erudite in books 
Read by the music of the leafy brooks ; 

His life is all a dream of golden skies. 

Pillowed by throbbing breasts, and watched by loving 
eyes. 
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RETROSPECTION. 

• 

Ye reminiscences of olden time 
That dwell upon my memory like a dream, 
Ye come and go like bubbles on a stream, 

Or like those clouds which float around the moon, 
Upon my listening ear there comes no chime 
Without its echo, and all voices seem 
To murmur words of some familiar rhime 

I hearkened to of old. Ah me ! — as soon 
Shall winds forsake their minstrelsy, the trees 

Seek not the sunshine in the month of June, 
The tranquil waves forget the stormy breeze, 
And the blue lakes on mountain-tops to freeze, 

As I, while this unhonoured life may last. 

Shut out from breast and brain remembrance of the past. 
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The stars are coming out Uke bods in Springs 

When Winter's rnde cfCU^r bas paired away ; 

The moon is t^Ung ott the waretf that lay 
Hushed in the sflUfi^Sft 6f ttie swallcm'sidi^ 

When gliding tbrough the kir-^tfae trees appear 
like living things wher^fi the inoonbeams rest, 

Shedding upon the^ emerald atmosphere. 
And on the surface of earth's dewy breast^ 

A light so sweet suid holy, that it seems 
As if some hidden presence there had be^«^ 

Some uncreated glory — as in dreams 
Have iiiterfused its bright and glittering sheen. 

Over the realms in sleep's unknown dominiont, 

And made them more divine thaa an aichangd's 
pinions. 
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EVENING. 

The flowers are sunk in sleep, no more the sun 

Their odoriferous incense now inhales ; 
.The bats, who seemed day's garish eye to shun, 

Like vessels buffeted by stormy gales 
In eddying circles float — now here, now there. 
On the soft breezes of the tranquil air ; 

From the deserted bam a voice is heard, 
Hooting in melancholy tones " tu-whit tu-whoo," - 

A sound unloved by either beast or bird ; 
Nor liked by man, save by the simple few 
Who find a melody in every sound 

Which brings home traces of the olden time. 
And makes their warm hearts feel a love profound 

For every idle note or simple chime 
That calls back to the mind, with many a sigh, 
Feelings of early love, or thoughts of days gone by. 
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AMBITION. 

What signifies ambition, wealth, or power, 

The thirst of av'rice, or the breath of pride — 
Where is the smile of beauty in that hour 

The blue worm claims her his affianced bride ? 
How fares th' unconquerable — him who gave 
Laws to the nations, and to whom bowed down 
Princes and potentates to hold a crown 

They could not keep — him whom the world obeyed, 
Like a sick child, and who for years held death 
Within his frown, and honour in his breath ? 

The conqueror's sword hangs rusting at his side; 
The tyrant has become death's humblest slave. 

And the Imperial Monarch, when he died, 
Had scarce the power to choose himself a grave. 
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THE GRAVE. 

The struggles which the mighty have for rule, 

The longings which the sordid have for gain, 
End in the grave. Philosopher and fool 

Are there inseparate friends, although in vain 
Would Reason, with her precepts good and just, 
Inculcate friendship in their living dust. 
The deepest hatred of their strongest foes 

Is stilled to an unconscious love, and when 
The human heart is weary of its woes. 
There shall it find a calm and sweet repose. 
The world may think thee but a gloomy den. 

Where worms like tigers prowl about for prey ; 

Did the heart-broken and the wretched say 
What they have found thee — all would praise thee then. 
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SOLITUDE. 

At such a time as this the mind throws off 

Its innate helplessness, and soars above 
All earthly bonds ; and now the world's dull scoff 

Is felt not in that ocean of deep love, 
The human heart ; in whose full ebb and flow 
All idle griefs and troubles quickly go. 

But there's a passionate longing in the breast 
For something which we know not of, — so deep — 

So full of that which cannot be exprest : 
It makes the very flesh to stir and creep 

With apprehension of some unseen power ; 
When glimpses of those things no tongue hath guessed 

Fall on the heart like a soft summer shower 

Upon the thirsty sod or drooping flower. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 

The modest violet in the hedge-row sits, 

Like a young Quakeress in silent prayer ; 
And still the daisy now and then by fits 

Lifts her bright cups to catch the dewy air. 

Can these have changes ? — these know aught of care ? 
Bright things of spring and summer's sunny weather, 

Can these have aught of natural griefs to share ? — 
Their glory and their joy exists for ever. 

We saw them yesterday — again to-day — 

To-morrow views them still as bright and gay ; 
And journeying in the vale of distant years, 

While we with vision dim their forms survey. 
They bring within our eyes the sweetest tears 
That ever blest the heart still trembling in its fears. 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 

Nature will have her way. What boots it then 
To strive against our natural impulses ? 

Those who have thought them gods were less than men ; 
But never were there gods such men as these, — 
Homer, and Milton, and Demosthenes ! — 

Names that shall dazzle with their brightness when 
Kings and their conquerors shall pass away, 
Even to their own poor nothingness and clay ! 

The glitter of a bauble or a crown. 

The boast of conquest or the gift of shame — 
O ! what are they to those who hold a claim 

To an undying and deserved renown? — 
To the bright glory of a starlike name, 
Robed with the light of everlasting fame ? 
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NATURE'S GIFTS. 

I CAN find comfort in the words and looks 
Of simple hearts and gentle souls ; and I 

Can find companionship in ancient books. 
When lonely on the grassy hills I lie, 
Under the shadow of the tranquil sky. 

I can find music in the rushing brooks, 

Or in the songs which dwell among the trees, 
And come in snatches on the summer breeze. 

I can find treasure in the leafy showers, 

Which in the merry autumn time will fall ; 

And I can find strong love in buds and flowers, 

And beauty in the moonlight's silent hours. 
O ! nothing Nature gives can fail to please, 
For there's a common joy pervading all. 
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LIFE. 

Our lives are but the volumes of the age 
Having a place in nature's library ; 

Some, full of errors, shame the good and sage, 
And are as void of wisdom as morality ; 
Some have been marked with rare typography ; 

Others display a noble title-page, 

But, though adorned by flattering illustrators, 
Shew a dull text, and duller commentators ; 

Some have no title worthy of our gaze; 
Crime in a costly binding meets the eye, 
While merit near in humble boards must lie. 

As we proceed, each leaf its theme displays : 
Love — fame — ambition, pass each other by, 

Till death closes the final chapter of our days. 
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THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 

These lines are produced merely as a fragment, and are the 
author's first attempt at the terza rima of Dante. Some of the 
popular French poets, among whom Beranger is most eminent, 
have treated this subject with the enthusiasm which we might 
suppose it capable of awakening in the mind of a Frenchman, 
and have given evidence in their productions of genius worthy 
of its theme. 



A MONODY ON SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

It is with mingled feelings of humility and yeneration that I 
publish my humble tribute of respect to the memory of this truly 
great man. It would require a pen 

** Dropt firom an angel's wing" 

to do justice to the subject. The composition of these verses has 
been a labour of love; and my only regrets in producing them 
arise from their unworthiness, and from a knowledge of the la- 
mented occurrence which occasioned them. 
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The blouona fade and bUnv, 
And in a season blow and fade again : 

Wfiat though the blight, the hail, the frost and snow. 
The summer's drought, or winter* s frozen rain. 
Use them so roughly that they droop and die? 
Lo! the next spring they laugh at the blue sky. 
Just so with human kind : 
Death plucks the goodly blossoms from the ground, 
Yet are they ever blooming in the mind. 

Since writing the above, my eye has fallen on a beautiful pas- 
sage in the third Idy Ilium of Moschus on the death of Bion, 
wherein the poet expresses his regret, that man, the master-piece 
of Nature, in his decay perishes eternally, while trees and plants 
renew their existence ereiy season : 

A7 tu, reu fMtXJi^tu fav iitav tuttk xa^cov oXtnveu, 
'H r» p^kc/^et triXtvet, re rtu^aXlg oSXev avn^ov, 
"T^rf^fly aS ^movti, xai tif tros alXA.0 (puovrt' 
"AfAfAts ^ 0/ fAtyeiXot, xeu xe^rt^ot n ffo(poi eifh^ig, 
'OgrgrdTi it^Sr» B-eivwfAtSf & vaxoot cv x^ovt xotkx 
HSiofAtS tS /AttXa fjMx^ov k ri^fuint vny^trov uvtv»v. 

I have endeavoured to produce a more consolatory sentiment 
than that expressed by the Greek elegist, although in poetical 
feeling I am left by him at an immeasurable distance. 
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A HYMN TO SHAKESPEARE. 

For some years past, a society has existed called the " Mul- 
berry Club/' composed principally of men of genius connected 
with the fine arts, literature, and the Drama, who meet together 
for the purpose of encouraging a sincere affection for the memory, 
and a ferrent admiration for the works, of the Bard of Avon. At 
the anniversary of his birth-day, and during the mulberry season, 
a festival is given by the club, at which times some of the members 
read compositions of their own, in honour of the immortal drama- 
tist, which are afterwards inserted, for the purpose of publication, 
in a volume entitled the " Mulberry Leaves," and are illustrated 
with original drawings by other members who may be artists. 
The " Hymn to Shakespeare" was read by the author to the 
society on one of these occasions ; and although possessing so 
little claim to their attention, was honoured with a place among 
the contributions of their distinguished members, and is now pro- 
duced before the public with their approval. 



THE HIRLAS HORN. 

The drinking-horn used by the ancient Britons. Owain 
CyTeUiawg, a prince of a part of Powis, and a poet of considerable 
eminence, made it the subject of a poem. It was generally formed 
of the buffalo horn, which was of a blue colour, from whence its 
name, Hirlas, blue-horn, and was frequently ornamented with gold 
or silver, according to Prince Owain — 
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Hirlas buelin, braint ucel hen ariant — 
The hirlas of buffalo horn enriched magnificentlj' with old Mirer. 

Hirlas ei arwyz, aur ei dazed — 
Hirlas its name, its cover gold. 

And while within hit hand. 
The sparkling mead thall lie. 

Mead— an intoxicating liquor brewed from honey, in frequent re- 
quisition with oar more bibuloas forefathers, and hy them highly 
prised. The Cambrian prince from whose poem we have quoted, 
is enthusiastic in its praise : 

D3rwallaw di, venestjr, vez hidlaid melas ; 
Ergjrrwaew gwrsys g09wys yn rhaid, 
Ogjrn buelin bal9 orewraid. 

Pour, thou cup-bearer, the distilled mead delicious ; the spear- 
impelling spirit causing sweat in the toil, out of the buffalo horns 
proudly ornamented with gold. 

That delightful poetess, Mrs. Hemans, has written an admir- 
able song on the same subject, which will be found in the first 
volume of Parry *s Welsh Melodies. 



THOUGHTS ON THE SEA. 



Tu fabled in a verse of Grecian tonguef 
Oceanus thy waters ruled of old. 

"ding to Hesiod and ApoUodorus, Oceanus married Tethys, 
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by whom he had a family consisting of three thousand heautifal 
daughters. There were no Malthusians living in those days. 

From whom the Oceanides were sprung, 
OoeanideSy the daughters of Oceanus. — Virgil, Georgics, iv. 341. 



THE REVOLT OF WALES UNDER OWAIN GLYNDWR. 

For writing this poem, the Royal Cambrian Institution honoured 
the author by presenting him with a beautiful silver medal, at the 
Eisteddfod, or meeting of the Welsh bards, held the year before 
last in the Freemasons' HaU, London. There were six competitors 
for the prize; and the judge who investigated the merits of their 
compositions was J. H. Wiffen, Esq., the elegit translator of Tasso. 



THE poet's aspiration. 



Nor bring me parsley, rosemary, or rue. 

Parsley was generally used by the ancients, with other herbs, 
in funerals ; but it has frequently been worn as a wreath in festi- 
vals,— some supposing that its leaves possessed the virtue of 
expelling the vapours of wine. Horace, in his " Ode to Phyllis," 
desires that they might in the banquet be crowned with parsley : 

" Est in horto 
Phylli, nectendis apium coronis." 

Carmen xi. lib. iv. 
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Which decked the patriot twords that Athene freed. 
When tyrants were her shame, 

Hannodius and Aristogiton, it is asserted hy some authors, 
concealed their swords beneath boughs of m3rrtley previous to their 
successful effort to expel the Pisistratids from Athens. 



BACCHANALIAN SONG. 

Our modem Bacchanalian songs are poor milk-imd-water things 
in comparison with those of the ancients. The compositions of 
the present day hare no spirit in them. They seem the result of 
a table-beer inspiration, only fit to be sung as a parting hymn of 
the Temperance Society, after a prolonged debate on the virtues of 
water. I cannot say that I am partial to thin potations, though a 
vessel of very moderate draught; still, I sometimes wish, when 
socially inclined, to follow the example of Propertius, who savs — 

" Sic noctem pater^, sic ducam carmine, donee 
Injiciat radios in mea vina dies.'' 

' Twas wine that warmed Anacreon^s soul. 
And made his verse divine. 

Those who are unacquainted with the Greek language are no 
doubt familiar with the genius of that glorious old tippler, Ana- 
creon, through Mr. Moore's elegant translation. Horace is good 
authority : — 

" Nee, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
Delevit setas : spirat adhuc amor, 
Vivuntque commissi calores 
^oliaB fidibus puells." 
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The honey of the " Attic Bee " 
Was gathered from thy dew, 

Sophocles was so called from the sweetness of his language. 
According to some authorities, he composed his first tragedy at the 
age. of twenty, and lived till he was near a hundred years old. 
Valerius Maximus and Pliny affirm that he died for joy at hearing 
himself declared the first tragic poet. Lucian asserts that he was 
choked with a grape-stone : the same fate is supposed to have be- 
fallen Anacreon ; but the coincidence is rather suspicious. 

This poem (with many others in the volume) was written before 
the author had arrived at the years which are generally supposed 
to be those of discretion, and was first introduced to the " Reading 
Public" about three years since, in the " Noctes'* of Blackwood. 



love's philosophy. 



Since writing these verses I have been told that the works 
of Shelley contain a poem on the same subject. If sach is the 
case, with shame I confess that I must have forgotten it, otherwise 
I never could have dreamt of attempting to illustrate an idea which 
had first been created by that master-mind. 



TO LAURA. 

If I remember right, I am indebted to Shelley for this versifi- 
cation. 

B 



Theea reram wara written to illustrate an eagnring in tbc 
" Frieudsbip's Oflemig" for 1833, in which tbe; will be faund. 



THE CORON-flTION OF 1\E9 DE CASTRO. 

The tragical falo of this beautiful but unrortunate wDman bai 
rrflated many liae compositioiiB by poets of diSetent natiouB. She 
wnsmarriedtoPedro, the son of Monio, king of Portugal i bnllhe 
ralberofthepriaceobjected to the match, and, with circumstances 
of gieM cruelty, assisted in her murder. Until Pedro came to Ibe 
throne, be bad not sufficisot opportunities to revenge her death ; 
but almost inuuedial^lj after bis father's decease, hie TSngeuiea 

upon the murderers with an unexampled farocily. When he 
aalisGed with the anm mar j justice ha bad inflicted, ha pro- 
ceeded to the Church of St. Clair at Coimbra, cauaedber corpse to 

brought from the sepulchre, to be arrayed in royal vestmenia, 

le placed on a throne with a crown on her head and a sceptn 
in her hand, and there ihe received the homage of the asaambled 
a and of the highest officers of the state. From tlia church 
ber body was conveyed on a splendid car, accompanied by the male 
and female oobilityof the kingdom clad inmonmiiig, lo the monas- 
taty of Alcoba^'a, wherein Le bad ordered to ba constmcted two 
magnifl sent tombs of white marble, one of wbicb be intaaded for 
hinself and the other for hii queen. This occurred abotU lbs 
^ je>rl361. 



J 
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OWAIN GLYNDWR. 

Of wild EryrVs mountain steep* 



Snovedon. 



Whose awen may be more divine, 
Awen — Poetical inspiration. 



love's idolatry. 



Love is a fruitful theme for poetry, and has frequently been 
the subject of my verse. To some it may be an object of en- 
grossing interest — to others one of indifference : both I address 
in the words of Dante : 

" Id mi son un, che quando 
Amore spira, noto ; e a quel modo 
Che detta dentro, vo significando.'* 



ELEGIAC REFLECTIONS. 



These lines were written to the memory of that distinguished 
Cambrian and excellent man, the late Rev. John Jenkins, M .A. 
Ceri, Montgomeryshire, who was both a poet and a patron of 
poets. 
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THE VALE OF CLWYD. 

Hath ! heard y^Kot the melody afumg 

Tell of the brave their ruthleu twordi had tbii»7 

There is a beautiful Welsb melody, called, I beliere, Monnra 
Ruddlan, which seems to have been composed to keep in moarnfnl 
remembrance the memory of that gallant band of patriots who were 
massacred by the Saxons on Ruddlan Marsh. 



THE END. 
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